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The  naino  of  Kfnt,  tliounfh  now  so  well 
known  to  every  professor  ami  amateur  in  the 
•  British  empire,  does  nut  aj)pear  in  the  volumes 
cf  either  Hawkins  or  Burney.  It  may  he*  said, 
that  he  was  still  liviii^^  at  the  piTiod  down  to 
inch  the  former  hrouicht  his  history,  therefore, 
;.-or(lmg  to  the  leariieil  Knight's  rule,  not  eii- 
fctled  to  a  niche  in  his  work  :  hut  his  death  look 
'  placf',  and  his  reputation  stood  hii;h,  lonj,^  he- 
forf'  l)r.  Burney  jrave  to  the  world  his  third 
ToluRic— we  then  may  be  allowed  to  e.xpress 
our  wonder  that  he  should  have  passed  by, 
Without  the  slii^htest  notice,  a  eomjioser  of  so 
much  merit,  while  others  ot  less  eminonce  in 
Uieir  day,  and  com*ernini^  whom  it  must  have 
been  evident  that  posterity  would  not  he  desi- 
rous  of  obtaininic  one  syllalde  of  information, 
are  nientioned  in  a  mauiwr  that  implies  superior 
and  distiiijcui.-hed  talent. 

In  tJic  tirst  volume  of  J)r.  Arnold's  ('a! hr. 
iral  Music,  is  ‘A  Suceiiirt  -\(Couut  of  Mr. 
Jaiiici)  Kent:’  this,  a  little  enlar^^o'd  and  im¬ 
proved,  was  reprintfil  m  a  second  volume  of  a 
.Musical  Bio^rraphy,  pnhlished  in  I"!  I.  I’rom 
these  two  tile  following  brief  memoir  is  chielly 
collected. 

James  Khm  was  horn  in  \Vinchester,  on  the 
13th  of  .March,  170U.  II  is  fatln*r,  a  tradc'sman 
iii^ood  circuinstaneos,  placed  him  at  iIm*  usual 
early  ajje,  as  a  chorister  in  tin?  cathedral,  iiiidor 
.Mr.  \au}.dian  Richanlson,  the  organist.  He 
I  did  not  loiiij  remain  in  that  situation,  hnt  he- 
=  came  one  of  the  children  of  the  U'hapc'l  Royal, 
'*^here,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  then  mas- 
he  laid  the  foundation  <d’  his  future  e.xcel- 
‘eoce.  .\Rer  quilting  the  king's  chapel,  he  re. 
sided  fora  timo  at  the  seat  of  his  patron,  the 
Sir  John  Dolhen,  Bart.,  in  .\ort  hampton- 
®hire, through  whosi'  int(;rest  he  was  chosen  as 
^^nist  to  tin;  clinrch  of  Finden  in  that  comity  ; 
*nich  place  ho  ijuitted  on  being  npjiointed  or- 
pnist  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  re- 
^ed  in  the  latter  jilace  till  about  the  year 
‘•u,  when  ho  removed  to  the  city  of  his  birth, 
of ^*^**^'*  •‘^edecteil  by  tin*  Dean  and  Chajitcr 
inclio.stcr  to  succeed  .Mr.  Bishopasorgan- 
I®  onhat  cathedral.  'J'his  otlice  he  retained 
'<4,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  pu- 
PiMM-cterFussoll. 

He  marriotl  a  ilanjrhtcr  of  Mr.  Freeman — a 
“ingcr  in  Purcell’s  time,  who,  aflcr 
wns  admitted  one  of  the 
r&l  f  Royal  Chapel,  and  vicar-cho- 

dipH  j  Abbey — and  in  May,  177B, 

>  deeply  regretted,  at  Winchester,  in  the 


north  aisle  of  wliich  cathedral  his  remains  are 
deposited. 

Mr.  Kent  was,  with  a  few  other  sensible  and 
distinguished  professors,  particularly  servicea¬ 
ble  to  Dr.  Boyce,  while  jireparing  his  magnifi- 
c«*nt  work,  the  c«dlection  of  Cathf.du  vl  Mr- 
NU':  which  assistance  is  acknowledged  by  that 


ing  the  rehearsal  of  a  new  anthem,  ‘  I  know 
your  thoughts  ;  there  is  tlie  s.iine  passage  in 
Dr.  Crott;  but  could  I  have  possibly  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  copy  him  in  Ibis  place  !’*  His  talents 
were  too  great,  and  his  disposition  too  ingenu¬ 
ous,  to  allow  him  to  dissemble  that  he  occa¬ 
sionally  availed  himself  of  the  c.xcellencies  of 


L'^reat  English  musician,  at  the  coiiiinenccment  jlliis  favorite  master.  Of  liis  own  originality  lie 
of  Iiis  last  volume.  {{lias  left  us  ample  jiroof.  .  .  .  . 

A.-^  a  composer  of  sacred  nin.sic,  Kent  fol-  l  j  [js  anthems,  ‘  Hearken  unto  this,  O  Man  !’ nnd 
low (‘d,  hilt  not  servih'Iy,  the  style  ot  liis  master,  ij  •  \\  qj*  Alan,’  are  truly  sublime 

(  roji,  tliougli  he  was  less  elaborate;  and  his  ^-onipositions  in  the  solemn  style.  ‘C.ivethe 

-orks  .vhowwh.it  progress  melody  and  ease  had ‘Lord  the  honor  due,’  is  equalled  by  few  an 

.ade  silU'C  the  tcrniination  ot  the  SCVCnteenth;jf|ii.,|i<  m  f.irf’O  Jinrl  rlicmitv  •  nn<l  nnt  inn»ivlinv< 


works 

made  since  llio  tcrniination  ot  tlie  scvcnteentli  iHieins  in  force  and  dignity  ;  and  not  manv  have 
century,  about  wliich  time  dry  and  harsh  bar- 'obtained  greater  celebrity  than  ‘Hear  my 


mo 


nv  was  too  often  mi.'staken  for  what  is  some-  Fraycr  I’  and  ‘  My  song  slia'll  be  of  Mercy  I’  ” 
times  calhul  learning;  and  etl’ect,  the  only  legi-|j  'j’jjo  grand  test  of  e.xcellcncc  in  music,  as  in 
t  imafe  end  ot  music,  was  loo  treqnenlly  sacri-'  Hic  other  tine  arts,  is  great  and  continued  popii- 
ticed  to  a  disjilay  ot  talso  science.  4  hat,  how- Whatever  pleases  generally,  and  for  a 
ever,  he  liad  acquired  all  the  niiisical  knowledge jljong  scries  of  years,  must  possess  uncommon 
wliieli  a  protessor  in  his  high  line  id  the  art  ||„erit.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  lovely  anthem, 
oiielit  to  jiossess,  i.s  evinced  in  his  tine  anthem,  ij^  Hear  iny  prayer  1”  which  has  been  an  object 
•*  \\  li(‘ii  th«*  Son  fd  Man,  ’  which  cuinhincs  go-  universal  admiration  ever  since  it  was  puh- 
iiiiis  and  science  in  an  eminent  degree.  “  l  ewj|jiyjij(.,|^  seems  destined  long  to  retain  jiublic 
persons,''  says  his  biographer,  “  liave  succeeded  ^  (R^or.  But  •*  Lonl,  what  love  liave  I  unto  thv 
better  than  he,  in  tiiat  duo  intermixture  of  har-'j  “  When  the  Sun  of  Man,”  “  Mv  song 

mony  and  melody,  which  renders  this  species  of|!-il,all  he  of  Merev,”  as  well  as  others,  are  sulli- 
miKic  interesting  both  to  learne.I  and  unlearned  to  estahhsirthc  reputation  of  an  ecclcsia.s- 

aMdit(.)rs.  In  his  comiiosilions,  the  full  f^ensej^fal  comjioser. 

un,hMe,,nii.t'uro;r,.nerullyuMv.'n1<.l!.ewor,ls;^  iniatsun.inff  Has  this  c.xccllcnt  man, 

ami  his  accmtuation,  .veH  .II  ml.i,  is  irrcproach-  „„„|  „,■  nf,. 

a  ihi.  1  h(iuj.Hi  Ills  fct\lo  Is  uUon  cheeiliii,  It  j Ijjg 
always  iloyotinnal:  w<-  meet  w.lh  m.  I'nnmnfc..  ,p|,  ,|,p„  in 

no  lono  ihvisions,  or  jorkinj;  notes,  in  Ins  an.  oUt'wilvc  Anihems,  1773. 

I  l.enis  :  the  sacred  text  is  hy  hnn  nltere.  k'race-  organist  of  Salisbury.  |iub. 

nlly,  and  comejed  in  sounds  that  touch  o\er\  j|j|y|,o,i  n  second  vohnne,  containing  .1  Montinsi 
heart  allnned  to, nnsic.  Ills  religion  was  nolJ,„„,  Senkc,  ami  cisht  AnUnms.-' 

fh.it  described  hy  (  owper  !;Sonic  of  these  have  since ^ecn  printed  .sejia- 

rately,  and  a  few  of  them  appear  in  Fag’o's 
llunnonia  Sacra.  A  few  years  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  presented  some  of  his  com|)ositions 
to  Trinity  College,  and  received  the  thanks  ol 
that  learned  body  the  master  at  the  same  time 
informing  him,  that  the  fellows  had  voted  him 
a  piece  of  plate,  and  desiring  to  know  in  what 
form  he  would  wish  it  to  be  presented. 

“  Mr.  Kent  was  remarkably  mild  in  his  dis¬ 
position,  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  e.xem- 
plary  in  his  conduct ;  and,  as  an  organist,  was 
conscientiously  diligent  in  performing  his  du¬ 
ties.”  liis  performance  on  the  organ  was  so¬ 
lemn  and  impressive,  and  he  was,  hy  competent 
judges,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  musicians 


- Iiar.«li,  iiitnlfrant,  aii<tprr, 

I’uri'iit  1(1'  music,  liki;  IiersoU,  sovorc. 

His  compositions  arc  airy,  hut  not  devoid  of 
that  sohrn.'fy  which  the  sulijects  (h’lnand  :  he 
never  niiitat(*s  the  l(*vity  so  freipieiitly  found  in 
the  setting  of  tlie  Mass:  it  cannot  he  alledged 
against  liiiii  that  he  makes  the  performer 

Cantar  su  la  ciaconna  il  .Miserere, 

a  charge  brought  By  Salv.ator  Rosa  against  the 
Catholic  composers  of  his  day,  and  which,  had 
it  been  made  a  century  later,  would  have  ap¬ 
plied  with  tenfold  force  to  the  successors  of, 
those  on  whom  his  satire  fell  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

“  By  any  one  conversant  in  church  music,” 
observes  the  writer  above  (piotcd,  “  it  will  easily 
he  discovered  that  Mr.  Kent  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Croll.  Indeed,  he  often,  without  hesitation  or 
scruple,  followed  the  ideas  ot  this  great  master 
in  his  compositions.  He  once  said  to  that  ex¬ 
cellent  singer,  Mr.  J.  INIorris,  who  was  attend¬ 


of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 


♦  While  inserting  this  anecdote,  we  protest  apainst  the 
principle  it  inculcates.  If  in  music,  in  liUTaiure,  or  in 
any  thinp  else,  the  produce  of  another  man’s  mind  is,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgment,  to  he  seized,  because  applicable,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  plunder  will  soon  be  i-stahlished,  which  must  end  in 
the  disgust  and  silence  of  all  wliu  are  endowed  with  genius 
or  talent. 


Tlir:  KI  TCUPEIAI). 


fakinkl  l  I. 


Of  Farinelli  the  reputation  ami  history  are 
o.mil.jir  to  every  musical  reader  to  neeu  re- 


too  familiar  to  e\er\  i  %i  i  i  \ 

1/ike  Ratlael  and  Michael  An- 


In  al  -  to  Mar 


lit:  Manure  u.iv/mv  «  J  Ci  ‘ 

uses  his  name  as  tamiliarlyl  y.' 
mld^.'’  That  he  was 
anil  siiifTinij  from  atheatreijv^ 


[irit  of  tlie  ij  rv  jp. 
ed  elova-  i  J  " 
iidence,  a  ; 


gX^n'the'sister  arts,  he  stands  alone,  and  not 
a  tyro  in  music  hut 
as  his  “  household 

vated  bv  his  voice  .  . 

10  a  palace,  and  became  the  real  ethcirnt  prune 
minister  of  the  third  in  rank  of  European 
kinirdoms;  that,  a  second  David,  he  exorcis».‘dj 
the  riend  of  melancholy  from  tlie  breast  ot  the 
Spanish  Saul;  that  iii  his  unexampled 
tion  he  conducted  himselt  with  a  prud 
delicacy,  and  a  modesty,  admirable  in  any  one, 
but  in  a  person  whose  early  lite  was  spent  in  th* 
cabals  of  a  theatre,  ami  the  petty  rivalries  and; 
low  ambitions  of  the  (rreen-room,  woiidertul,— 
all  these  traits  in  the  life  and  character  ot  fa¬ 
rinelli  are  as  well  known  to  the  musician  as  the 
heiiibt  of  StrasburL"  cathedral  tower,  or  the  di¬ 
mensions  ot  the  oreat  l,ifyptiau  p\ra.nid,  an 
to  the  architect.  And  the  exclamation  of  the 
noble  virtuoso — “  t  )ne  (tod  1  one  l  arinelli .  i.~ 

'as  proverbial  for  its  intensity  and  justness  of 
admiration,  as  for  its  Ijlasphemy.  ttiir  bu.-i- 
ness,  however,  is  not  with  tlie  virtues  of  theij 
man,  but  the  capacities  of  the  simmer,  of  which, 
in  the  instance  of  Farinelli,  we  an*  enabled  to 
inve  a  more  detailed  and  jiarticular  account 
than  in  that  of  any  of  his  precursors. 

“Ex  pedo  Ilercuh'm.”  A  statuary  calcu¬ 
lated  the  exact  dimen.'ions  of  a  colos.-al  Her¬ 
cules  from  ih'*  fraLOuent  of  a  sim^de  iimh.  W  e 
have  wider  data  froi.i  which  to  estinnte  the  vo¬ 
cal  excellencies  of  Farinelli.  11a 
Burnev  have  handed  ilown  to  us  an 
litn,  composed  exjires^ly  for  him  by 
Riccardo  liroschi,  in  which,  with  the  ♦•xe.eption 
of  that  abomination  of  our  own  times,  tiie  semi- 
tonic  slur,  every  liidiculty  that  the  bumau  voice 
can  encounter  ami  triumpii  over  is  combined 
f»y  this  .soni:  it  appears  that  Farinelh's  comjia.-s 
was  at  least  two  octaves,  from 


- Jr  ^  I  r.  iim.iir.l  iipH  ards  of  twenty 

^  F  1  I"  >l‘'-  poseoMlon  ofVm.a^i^'f 

lnh...an,ln(l..ri.e.lw,thtl,ecrosscffSn^- 

- <  nlinnun,  to  Ins  native  counlr,.^  1 


0  ^  _ 
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njoyitifr  Mis  well  earned  rewards 
fivo-and-twenty  years,  he  died  in  1T«  .f!; 
advanced  a^e  of  eiijlitv. 
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cop! 


nriTe  Tlie  vo- 
lawkins  and  ! 
i  nrin  d'  dhi-  1 
y*  his  lirother. 


im^= 


but  that  the  best  paf  s  of  ;t  lay  iietwecn  D  he- 
low  and  G  above. 

The  song  opens  with  a  swf  ll  on  the  G  of  the 
violin  clef:  the  exquisite  mnimer  in  which  Fa- 
nnelli  delivered  this  single  note,  commencing 
piani.s.stmo,  increasing  his  tone  by  slow  de- 
gree.s  to  its  utmost  volume,  then  again  dimi¬ 
nishing  it  to  a  mere  point,  and  withal  hobimg 
the  note  so  long  that  it  was  ditficnit  to  believe 
but  that  he  must  he  supported  by  some  instru¬ 
ment  sounding  the  same  tone,  never  failed  to 
call  down  long  and  distinct  applause.  He  then 
setoff  with  such  hnlliaricy  and  rajiiflity  of  exe¬ 
cution,  that  it  was  not  without  dilliculty  that 
the  orchestras  of  tliose  days  could  keep  up  with 
him.  The  following  division,  which  occurs  in 
this  song,  is,  pf!rhaps,  tlie  longest  and  most  ar¬ 
duous  ever  written  for  the  human  voice  :  during 
the  sixteen  bars  to  wbich  it  is  extended,  there 
IS  riot  one  re.st,  to  .afford  the  singer  an  opjiortu- 
nitv  of  taking  breath,  and  after  all  it  ends  with 
a  shako,  the  T  over  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  singer  was  to  continue  it  ns  long  as  hi.s  re¬ 
maining  breath  would  last,  and  perhaps  even 
introduce  an  extemporaneous  volata. 


.Strffrh*  .!  on  Iiia  Ik*1,  o1»J  Thoma*  lyinf, 
Anil  (>ri  liy  n  itnin  he  waAdyini, 
ln«t<';iil  ol  Miiiiinine  lii^  olft-n.-is, 

Ili'Uan  to  ri-i  kori  hi!i 

For  inuinre.  l>olii«,  draiiclit,  and  pill, 

.\  lont;  n)H)tlii r.iry'!>  hill, 

.And  irmniai  ijonr  in  payiric  doctors, 
With  I*  >  «  »o  .iftorn*-y«  .and  to  proctors; 
'I  h*  ^y  iton’d  .ind  Ihc  fiar*iiii  s  du«, 

'I’lie  nnd<rtak<'r'«  nrkoning  l.io,— 

AU« ij'ioth  I'oiii.  with  hi«  la-t  si-h, 
''l  l-  a  most  fi-nrlul  thins  to  die"' 


Dl  Lfi:  DO.MIM. 


Aiiotit  two  hundred  and  forty  years  i; 
h'dar  of  St.  .Mnry’s  college,  \\  mehester.* 

•  r  .-ome  iitfen.ie  coimnitted,  confined  by 
.f  th*'  master:  and  it  Ix-ingjust  previous  to' 
Whit-uiitide  vacation,  was  not  periiiittet 
I'll  his  friends',  hut  remained  a  prisonerit' 
as  report  savs,  tied  to  a  pilhr.  I' 

‘ii  '  peri'ul  he  composed  the  well  known “ /' 
•Inmiim,"  being  tlie  recollections  of  the  p 
'or*  -  lie  was  wont  to  join  in,  at  that  sea.-  : 

^  tl,.-  year.  Grief  at  the  di.^grace  and  the 
•  ipp  >in*ment  he  em!ur«*d,  so  heavily  atfec 
'•bmi.  that  he  did  not  live  to  witnes.s  the  ret 

..f  bis  cmijiamons,  atthecmloftheirl  My  M 

In  commemoration  of  the  above,  aiii.i.ai . 

1 . .  jireceding  the  U'hif.si/n  holyiiay 

,  |„.  master,  sr  bnlnrs,  and  choristers  of  the  uIk 

I  .die.re,  atrended  bv  a  band  of  wa  K, 

:,ro.;'Si.m  round  the  court  ot  the  co  lege 
fl...  pillar  to  which  It  IS  alledired  the  unb  j 
vmith  was  tied,  and  chant  the  verses  vv 
H,:  ompo.,ed  m  his  atlliction. 

dim  r  i>oMi  m' 
T'oncinsmti'.  <• 

'  F 1 1  '  'I'imI  -ll••ln••*  * 


Nol.ih-  r.nitir"'» 

I hi!ri  mi‘  '•*.  doiiiurii 
l/iji.-..  doni'im,  rfsoiicni'i* 


c  iioar*- 


In  the  Util,  Kltfi,  and  11th  bars  f»f  thf-  above, 
a  passage  f>reiirs  wbiefi  seems  to  liave  been  a 
tavorito  vvitli  the  great  singers  a  r'entiirv  ago, 
tor  wo  find  it  also  m  songs  written  for  .Monfi- 
celli  and  Olliers,  ami  vvim  b  may  servf  as  proof, 
that  even  the  most,  aecornplisbed  .singers  h.ive 
been  at  all  times  willing  to  sacrifiee  grace  and 
good  taste  to  the  pride  i>f  triumpliing  over  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  must  have  cost  years,  almost,  of 
labor,  to  acquire  the  power  of  articul  itmg  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  iterated  notes  vvbiT'b  oemir  s»*v#*n 
tunes  over  in  these  bars  ;  and  yet  it  is  rlitficult 
to  imagine,  after  all,  a  passage  less  vocal  or 
more  ungraceful. 

Farinelli  left  England  in  l7dT,  iiitrnding  to 
rT*turn,  but  a  different  destination  was  in  store 
for  liirn  ;  bo  became,  aa  is  well  known,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  the  king  of  Spain,  at  whose  court  he 


J„|re  doinaia 
I  I'Hiiiiin.  , 

linln  liiiliT  doiiinm 


Ill 


A  npfcpinn""* 

MofA  fauil'coim 
crave  lidiinn 
A.hi  tilt  omiiio'l' 


fill 


l&i 


Mii.a.lilTC-  uutt^, 
Miltf  (M  ri"* 
klilti*  ni’Celitir** 

Jam  lUliir  oii"'". 


Ii 


II 


Me  nir-a  mitm»  J ,l„mum.  *« 


NriPOii**  rideamiis, 

Jam  dcm'*"*. 

>ygquc  domain  domum. 
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•  RoBPre,  frr  calmllos  ; 

Eja,  iiui'f 
j.iiiMii  nial'il*’ 

>l8trH  ft  oitiiila, 

Suavittr  tl  rt  petamus, 

Duiiiiim,  domum,  &c. 

Conrinaiinis  ad  Pona'fs, 

V(i\  <  t  aiidiatiir ; 

jntiar, 

•  iiiiratis, 

Gaudia  nostra  nioratiir  T 

Doiiiuiii,  doiiiiim,  kc. 

The  above  was  put  into  an  Kii^rligh  drc 
copy  of  whicli  i.s  below  : 

jjinc  a  swfi  t  III.  lodioiis  iiifasiirf, 

Wall  •  in  liaiitiii}!  Ia>s  annind  ; 

’  a  tin  iiif  i<  pifi'-  'Mill  pU  asnre! 
lldHif  !  a  grati  liil  iln  iiie  rosuiind! 

«  HORI  s. 

llonif  ’  «"i  ft  lnmi.  an  aniplo  Irfarnirr  I 
lli.iit*  '  "illi  ••'•TV  hi.  >.-iiiL’  rro"n'd: 
Hdiii'' '  |H  rpt-iiial  s'.nr^T- <»l  pU  aMire! 

IJitiii^*'  a  n••hiL■  strain,  ro.-nuiid. 

L<i'  tin-  joyful  hour  ad' ain-fs , 

Happy  '.'a'l.n  ol  d•TlI:lll  ! 

Fvsiai  .•oiij:*.  an  I  (■  sla  •iHi.rr*?, 

All  our  !•  (Iioiis  toij  !•  ipiite. 

Moiiu‘,  kc. 

Liav.  my  "•  ari»  d  ninsi-.  iliy  h  arnini!, 
l.t  av.  ili>  lA'Iv,  so  liar.l  t.i  h.  ar  ; 

Liaiciliv  lahoi.  l  iiM'  l•■lnl nini!, 

L.avi-  tills  f»os«ini,  U’  my  •  aro. 

Ilotin-,  kc. 


a 


For  the  Euierpeiad. 


I  T  A  L  Y. 


ij  liand  of  the  sunny  sky  and  balmy  climo, 

Ij  WInre  btaniy  d'Vflls  in  all  hor  various  forms, 
WluTc  the  'mine  oranjii-  and  the  be.  ding  lime, 

I  Live  on  nnscaiind  by  lichtnini's  or  by  storms; 

:  I  turn  to  tlim-  alom*,  of  all  tin*  themes 

jj  \Vlii<  h  ris«'  like  stars  and  shine  in  fanry's  heaven ; 
ij  For  all  Itiy  charms  are  blended  "itii  the  dreams 
j|  That  haunt  my  slumber  at  the  time  of  even; 

[j  And  in  my  'vakefnl  hours  there  rom«-tli  oft 
ji  A  rainbo'v  vision  <il  thy  classic  shore, 
j  Whih*  to  ihe  •  ar,  a  music  low  and  soft, 
j  Tin-  "  a'es  that  lapse  amona  thine  islands,  pour. 

j  A  lovely  spot  art  thou  U|H»n  the  earth, 

I  Tin-  sky  iM-nds  o’er  thre  heniitiful  and  hrieht; 

From  out  thy  marhh-  halls  tin-  tones  of  niiitl:. 

An-  sr-nl  far  throiich  the  solitude  of  ni^ht; 

Fair  forms  are  h-anina  in  the  trellis  howi-rs. 

Whi  le  li-avi-.s  and  mooiiliaht  in  tin-ir  richness  blend, 
I  When-  '  im-s  ar<-  trailina.  and  tin-  di-'vy  tlo'vc-rs 
I  'I'o  tin-  liii'h  air  a  ai-nth  pi-rfnnie  si-nd; 

I  Froni  i-ool  stoin;  founts,  the  w  .ti-r  voices  float 
i  With  a  >weet  faiiitm  ss  to  the  "  aitina  i-ar, 

I  ,\ml  on  thy  I  ki-s  there  coim-s  from  many  a  boat 


VOrXG’S  “NIGHT  TMOrGIITS’'  IN  FRENCH. 

De  Totirneon,  the  elegrant  translator  of 
V’^ountr's  “Night  Thoughts,”  sold  the  version 
for  the  very  trifling  sum  of  twenty-five  louis 
d'ors,  to  a  Madame  Dnerone,  who,  at  least, 
made  sixty  thousand  livres  of  the  work.  Whilst 
[)e  Totirncou  was  translating  Young,  and  add¬ 
ing  new  eimrgy  to  his  native  language,  he  was 
.•seldom  imliilged  with  a  bed  to  repose  his  wea¬ 
ried  limbs  oil  : — he  and  his  wife  were  often 
obliged  to  leave  Ihiris  before  night,  to  seek  the 
mo.-st  convenient  and  hospitable  hedge  in  the 
environs  of  the  capital. 


For  tlic  F.ntcrpi-i.id. 

ON  CHUR  C  11  MU.SIC. 

NO.  II. 

“Tlmrc  lot  the  pealinc  orenn  blow 
To  tlie  full  voicctl  choir  bi-h»w, 

In  SI  T'  ici-  liiuli,  iiii  I  iintlii'iiis  clear, 

As  may  "  itii  s"  (••■tm-ss,  through  mine  car, 
Dissolve  im-  into  ecstacit-s, 

And  bring  ai:  heaven  before  mine  eyes.” 


I 

by 

us  to' 
iittec 
erif 


1“^’'  I 

he  p. 
ea.-i',-: 
t.he 
atfec 
ic  ret 
.lyNj 

it<2i 

alyiiay 
le  abc 
w  a  k  I  I 


Sti-lhi-  yi  a',  lb.'  tm  .Klo".  «tiiihtu:t 
l.i'l  ii>  llo'O  :i  'iiiile  display. 
rkUiHl  'port',  oor  pain  lii  LTitlini!, 
ihirai  pa'tiim  s  tall  a"  ay 

I  loiiii* 


Si.C. 


Icjre  .ij 


.N.'W  rti.  'W.allio'’  «<  •  ks  lier  il'v  IliiiL’, 

\iiit  no  loiej.  I  lovi  '  to  r.iam  ; 

H'-r  •A.imp.i'  thii'  lm|••'llm_^ 

G't  U'  seek  out  ll.ltl'c  hoim-. 

Ilom*',  iVc. 

1.1-t  niir  men  ami  'ti  .  iIs  hs'»  mbl<-, 

I'aiiiitii'  loi  III.'  "id*  I'hampaiBii ; 

LhI  III.- .;roi|liil  1. -Ill'  III  O'  tr.  mbb-, 

U'liib'  Me  '.oiir  itloiiB  tin-  p,ani. 

Ilonie,  kc. 

*  Oh'  what  raptnn  ',  oh  !  "hat  hliss.  s, 

Win-ii  \\,'  :..im  tin-  |ov«-iy  Ban-  ' 

Moili.f  '  atm-.  iiioiln  r''  kis-.  s, 

I'll.  O’  ooi  I'll 't  an  I'  al  "  ail. 

11. . nil-,  Alc. 

Cr*’.  f  oiir  hoto.’hold  pods  'vith  siiii!mB, 
l.i’ii.l,  1 1  l.tn  ilt  r.  Ill)  I  ay  . 

Wiiy  'll... lilt  liuhi.  'l.iwK  'priiiBhiB, 

.\.l  our  pi. Mills.  .1  j.iy  '  il.  lay  f 

11. . nil',  kr. 


kc 


4c. 


.kc- 


1  '  account  (if  till*  “  pnicr*.*:sion  round  tlm 

-.a-'ol  till*  ((ilIi-Ti./*  Kiiil  tin*  .'ilUglllT  “f 
)ulcr‘  hoiiiom,"  i.s  .'Ust:inii-il  hv  the  R'-v.  Mr. 
liid,  who  add.s,  of  1  lii.  .sumt,  ‘Mhat  it  is  no 
tbt  ot  Very  riTiiotf  :iiii Kjuity,  niul  that  its  ori- 
iniiist  lie  tran-ii,  nut  to  tuiv  ridiculous  tradi- 
C.but  to  tin-  t i-tnli-ri-.-'t  f.-olino-s  uf  liiuiriu  i:a- 
L  III-  ri  ti-rs  tor  tho  I’.iiolish  vi-rsi-s  to  ih*- 
lentleiinii’s  Ma^razim-,”  I’nr  .March.  ITlMJ, 
fre  tln-y  first  ajipi'an-d.  ami  c;ills  them  *‘a 
titcd  traiislntiuu.”  ( )u  luokiiig  into  that 
Hill*’,  It  si-ciiis  thi-y  wore  writti-ii  hv  out*  ot 
’.,  Eorri’spumh’ut s,  who  sigu.s  “.I. 

I  ami  datc.s  trom  “  \i*w-st root,  llanovcr- 
riro.”  hr.  .\lilnor  says,  in  his  History  ot 
me  n-stor,  that  trom  “among.st  maiiv  traiis- 
joiis  ot  this  Wmel.ostor  oth-,”  the 'pn’f^^’iit 
Ip(  <irs  It  sf  til  ‘  Oiivoy  til,,  .,,,,1 

-  urt ,  o  t  11.  oriijiiiai;  tho  furtuor  vorsioiis 
,  '  'd  n.”  llo  allodgos  that  tho 

iH-tMil  tho  uripnal  eau  only  l„,  traco.l  up 
1 1“  di.stam-o  oi  about  a  conlury  ;  y,.t  its  real 
“r,  ami  t  he  occasion  of  Us  compo.sition,  are 
Ally  cloiuled  with  tables. 

Atthree  years  we  love  our  mother;  at  six- 
father;  at  ten,  holidays;  at  sixteeii.dress- 
r^tity,  our  sweethearts;  at  twenty-five,  oiu 
'  at  forty,  our  children  ;  at  sixty,  our- 


'J'lii-  iii.iiily  iiitisic  of  its  giiiidolii-r — 

Thou  hast  rich  relics  of  the  .Jldeti  time, 

To  'lir  n-m  iiilir;mc,-  of  di-parted  years; 

Pill-'  clad  ill  h.  aniy  "  here  s;rei  n  ivies  climb, 

.\iid  the  loll"  'ine  a  purple  treasure  rears; 

The  sculptured  forms  oi  h.  ro — |»oet — saire — 

Tile  "or".'. .IIs  tokens  ol’  ri-linioiis  trust — 

^^lill  III  their  spleii.I.ir  a  I  iindimiiied  by  n"e, 

Thoiiuh  the  liail  hands  that  "  ronuht  tliein,  are  in  du.st — 
My  lancy  sees  them,  as  I  in  ad  the  aisles 

III  eai  h  old  l:iMe,  heiieaih  whose  rockiinj  roof, 

P.  ri  hai.i  I-  some  heart  hath  hnriied  iit  heaiiiy’s  smiles, 

I  >r  i.ro'v  been  clondod  al  her  stern  reproof — 

,\iid  then,  like  pilgrims  in  a  lonely  land, 

My  ilioin.'lits  turn  l  a.  k  to  thread  the  'v.aste  of  years, 
When-  lips  "ive  (.lit  no  miisie  d.  i-p,  yet  bland, 

.\ml  II. I  brijhi  VI.  w  ol  life  their  ".'inderiiiu  cheers. — 
.Ml — all  — ate  d  ad  around  them — and  ilie  men 
III  ol.leii  days,  hi-lor.  Ihi-ir  '  I'ioii  |>ass, 
l.iki-  I  veiiimj  liL'Iits  III  Ihe  damp  summer  i;len. 

Or  'hail,  s  ih.it  darken  the  maiiiciau’s  glass; 

No  "lll'per  llllji’l'  III  the  aiicielll  bower, 

When-  Ihe  daik  eyes  ot  htill  aiit  iii.'iideiis  d'velt ; 

Pah  hliiiht  hath  i  ..me  upon  them— am!  its  dower 

iiaih  heeii,  tin-  shrill,  s  '\  here  early  manhood  knelt. — 

The  ".iriior  'jiv.  '  no  roii'iiig  hallh-  cry  . 

'I'lie  .'a-ge's  \i.li  r  no  more  is  eliMpiellt: 

TIk-  poet  only  points  unto  Ihe  sky, 

As  ih«-  d.  ar  plan  where  all  his  hopes  are  bent. 

.Nlv  ihoii'glils:  I  I  ah  yi-: — u-  I,  '\  hat  more  than  they 
Whom  ye  ha'i-  se.  ti  in  the  cold  halls  of  death 
.\m  I— the  rreatnri*  oi  a  •iiigle  day  . 

Whose  lil<-  is  as  a  phaiiiom  or  a  breath  ? 

Tln-y  stood  "  hi  re  I  do,  on  the  solid  "round. 

With  eai  h  soiinr  Iio|m-  the  woiiinh'd  heuit  to  lull; 

The  bine  sky  ":is  above  Iheiii,  and  around, 

.Ml  that  were  fresh— and  young — and  heantiful. 

Mine  i  vr-s  are  gaziii"  on  the  marble  piles 

\\  hich  rise  above  those  sleepers  in  the  toiiih. — 

I  II  aik  the  sundown,  with  its  solemn  smi  i  s, 

Play  full  upon  them  ere  the  t'vilight’s  gloom  ; 

'I'heir  di-i-ii  religious  stillness  "  ins  my  hettrl 
I’nII  long  to  linger  in  this  lonely  land, 

Thon"h  sacred  calls  have  'v  .riii-d  me  lo  depart, 

.And  'vave  to  all  I  love  the  fire'vell  hand. 

♦  »*■»*** 

.And  must  I  tread  no  more  this  glowing  earth  1 
Are  all  its  scenes  luit  mockeries  to  me  1 
Oh,  let  them  float  no  more — those  sounds  of  mirtli — 
Deep  thoughts  hast  thou  stirred  in  mo— Italy  ! 

A.  C.  Ainsworth. 

J'rovifUncf,  H.  /, 


Mr.  Editor — .\moiig  the  propo.cal.‘?  prepared 
by  the  Refornier.«,  I'flil,  itwas  retpiired,  “ 'Fhat 
the  psalms  may  ho  sung  distinctly  by  the  whole 
congregation,  and  that  organs  may  be  laid 
asiile but  “their  continuance  was  carried  by 
only  one  vote,  and  that  given  by  proxy  of  an 
absent  niemher.”  There  is  nothing  whicli 
could  have  called  for  this  proposition  but  the 
levity  of  tho  organist,  so  injurious  to  devotion, 
and  so  unhecoming  in  the  service  of  Hod.  It 
is  nevertheless  a  subject  of  sincere  congratula¬ 
tion,  that  this  ecclesiastical  instrument,  since 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  has  continued  to 
adorn  most  of  tlie  Protestant  churches;  and 
though  there  wa.s  a  time,  when  a  respectable 
part  of  tho  religious  community  thought  “  //te 
s( n  ice  of  (iod  i^ri^  ioiislif  ahitsed  by  piping 
iritli  orgfDis,"  we  have  now  the  gratifleation  to 
see  jirejudiees  slowly  dying  away,  and  organs 
erected  in  the  sanctuaries  of  almost  every  Chris¬ 
tian  denomination.  The  levity  of  the  organist, 
however,  is  yet  freipicntly  a  source  of  regret  to 
the  devout  worshiper.  Instead  of  being  stimu¬ 
lated  and  iiisjiired  by  the  strain.s  which  issue 
from  that  gilded  little  sanctuary,  his  devotional 
feelings  become  languid,  or  are  perhajis  totally 
driven  away  for  the  time. 

The  introduction  before  the  services  coin- 
iiieiice  is  often  so  destitute  of  sentiment,  so 
light  and  trilling,  as  to  be  hut  little  calculated 
to  prepare  tho  mind  for  the  admission  of  those 
divine  truths,  which  are  soon  to  he  dispensed. 
How  can  a  congn'gition  feel  that  “the  Lord  is 
in  his  holy  temple,”  if  hut  a  moment  before  this 
sentence  is  uttered,  the  organist  had  presump¬ 
tion  surticieiit  to  play  some  well-known  march 
or  oj)ora  air,  and  lead  as  it  were  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  hearers  to  the  battle-field,  or  to  the 
theatre,  instead  of  scenes  above  the  starry 
sphere  !  The  singing  of  chants,  which  is  cus- 
!  tomary  in  the  fijiiscopal  and  Catholic  churches 
1  after  the  lessons,  cannot  fail  to  give  a  variety  to 
the  exercises  highly  beneficial  to  devotion  ;  but 
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the  spirits  will  languish  if  the  or^nist  be  neg-  pleasant  variety  to  the  duties  of  the  sabbath ; 
litrent  in  chan‘^in^  the  stops  of  the  organ,  and  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  the  solemn  im- 
Next  comes  the  hymn  or  psalm,  the  tune  ofi  pressions  made  by  the  sermon  are  blasted  and 
which  is  generally  played  once  through,  to  no-  forgotten.  Here  it  is,  when  the  organist  can 
tify  the  congregation  of  what  is  to  be  sung,  destroy  much  good,  where  at  the  same  time  a  ju- 
tliat  all  mav  unite  in  an  offering  of  praise  so  (licious  and  pious  player  would  enforce  the  sub- 
acceptable  to  the  Deity.  But  who  has  not  fre-jject,  by  performing  such  nmsic  as  would  cor- 
quently  heard  organists  so  embellish  the  airj  respond  with  the  tenor  of  the  sermon, 
with  cadences  and  other  graces,  that  the  subject!  You  see.  .Mr.  Kilitor,  from  this  imperfect  re- 
was  almost  lost!  and  I  have  often  seen  per-  j)resentation  of  the  duties  of  an  organist,  how 
sons,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  in  important  the  station  is  which  he  holds  in  a 
church,  shut  up  their  hymn-book,  su[)posmg  church,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  he  should 
some  new  production  was  to  be  performed,- he  a  man  who  fears  the  Lord,  and  wishes  to 
though  in  fact  they  were  perfectly  familiar  with|  promote  his  glory  upon  earth, 
the  true  air.  This,  however,  cannot  besoin-l  (iFRMv.Nirrs, 


m:\v  \m|{k 


-SLITK-Mllllll  1.  i-.li. 


LriIlLl>B^  IIOK  to  i; \TB« 


the  true  air.  This,  however,  cannot  besoin-l  (iFRMv.Nirrs, 

jurious  to  the  object  of  sacred  music  as  the  man-'  _____ 

ner  in  which  the  words  are  accompanied.  It'  'rilH  KL'rLKPr.lAD. 

15  well  known  that  in  many  hymns  and  psalms. - ^  -----  — 

tlie  subject  of  almost  ever}'  verse  varies  ;  some-  M’.w  \*>RK  So  u  si.n  t  *• 

times  it  expresses  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  of,  t.'.nti)  bi  horiiio  <;iTr« 

Hosts,  and  then  again  the  kind  and  endearinoi - 

.innhiites  of  a  morrifiil  fither-  «nmptimes  'r',  Ttir  <.rtirr  of  tlif  I’.ut.  rp.  la.l  i.<  r.  riv.\*  .l  \  » 

aa^mu^e^  oi  a  mcrcimi  lauicr  ,  soiiipnmes  Wiiii.nni -tr.  -t,  wh.  p  .ill  i.  tt.  r-.  nr.i.  r-.  an-i  cii.iii.iinra 

assumes  the  most  rapturous  expressions  c;  i  tmri- ar. m  i.  -tij**  r*<  rit.*-.!  to  th«- <  'iit..r  Siiii^mi* 

.  ,  ,  -III,  ,•  !  iKiti- \\  ill  :il*o  !)•  r*T#  iv(  il  at  th**  lH,ok<'or»  o»  H.  <’  SI*  iirlii 

praise,  and  then  again  the  humble  voice  of  suj)-  ,  n  iii,  an.i  .iNo  at  ii»o  .ii;**fic>  oiti*  .-  oi  Wiiitam  sio,! 

nlir.ition  Jlere  the  f.ilents  of  ,in  orfr.-iiu-f  re  1  ‘ ••  n*  r*.  .iml  .  ..mmn- 

piicaiion.  Here  uie  laienis  or  an  organi-r  art  !  Mu.ir  War. 'i.oi,. .  la:  m.  a.i 

most  needed  to  dres.s  the  words  in  rmisic.  to,  way.  wn-r- ..ni.M.njiti.jri!*  will  .ii-mj  i>*  r.c.iv..i. 
clear  and  improve  them,  and  to  make  ••the! 

sound  a  picture  of  the  sense.”  The  imfires-j  torn -p<.niknta  will  runtribote  nm- h  t  >  ..nr  r  .ii\. 

1  •  1  ,  ■  iiien.  c  by  firwardimr  their  m.inu.i.  ript^  iiiiiii*  .li.it.  I . 

sions  which  it  then  leaves  upon  the  mind  are |  .  r  •  .  . 

,  ,  ,  <■  enr  il,iv  of  rinbli.  atioti,  r.itln  r  tii.iii  .i  rl.iv  .r 

more  deep  and  la.sting.  1  lie  terrors  ot  the.  ‘  ,i,  .r..,  i 

*  ^  j  tv. I)  l/Cl. .re.  iti  order  to  tli*'  r.nteip*  i.i.l  on  tb* 

Lord  Will  awe  the  hearer  into  veneration;  the;  i,,y  ,,f  date,  it  i.^  nfc»-a.i.irv  that  it  -li  .ul.l  is>>  t 
kind  and  endearing  attributes  of  a  merciful  Fa-  i  pr<  --  .a  leiud  lour  d.iy.s  1-  foo  in  .i.it.-.  If  ..nr  iri.  n.i- 
ther  will  soften  the  worshiper  in  bne  to  him  F  '*dl  ke*p  this  m  mind,  .md  f.>rw.ir  1  ih*  ir  <  onniinni 
the  rapturous  expressions  of  praise  will  ^rjve! ' ^  *h*  d  «>•  (  t-i.ii  \ 

him  a  foreta.;ite  of  the  .ov<  of  fiitordv  •  nnd'tbpi  '**  ^*1.  ipt. 


Washington  Irvi^o  U  Boon 
A.nm.a.  ■''»yhi„uybe.to 
of  la.  invention  return  to  it, 

;  work,  the  legen.1,  „f  hi,  n«i,ecerir, 

Our  eeteemea  frien.l,  Jame,  g  R,„,.  . 
..iken  .  harge  of  Ihe  n'indurtcr 

.l^  ctaUe  p..li,ical  pri„, 

I'lnna,  '■ ''•'H  of  conr.e  become 
. J  ‘■“re  of  Klorio,  Norn.,  i,nj 

ci'Sd  to  thcir  enterprise.  *■ 


'Ve  are  .-mthorized  to  say  that  .Mr.  FairfcU: 

“  'I  he  Last  \i-ht  of  Pompeii,”  will  bepnWii? 
I.i.-t  week  in  lb  .  einU  r,  or  in  other  wordib-^, 
'  hri-tin.is  and  New  Years.  From  the 
pee  h.ive  seen,  wr  ar^  ita  lincdto  bclicTeibti  r, 
U-  one  of  great  interest. 


the  rapturous  expressions  of  praise  will  frjve ^ 
liim  a  foretaste  of  tlie  joys  of  futurity  :  anil'tlioj 

humble  voice  of  .supplication  will  penetrate  tiic!  - 

soul,  and  bend  his  spirit  to  contrition.  Ihej  “  l Wan/rer,”  ihoutrh  not  d*  stitnt*' of  merit,  ha<i  n  .t 
learned  Bishoj)  Lauden  recomrnemled  lonff  ago^l  eriotifrli  in  th*:  present  en^iv  to  entitle  it  t.i  .i  [ti  n  . 
that  the  music  of  tlie  orcein  “should  he  .>ioI*»o.xl  ide;ia  i<lioiil<i  U- lie  tier  e.jnne.  te«l,  if  n  .i  U  tt»  r 
gravely  and  solemnly  applieil,  as  may  much  tit  .  .Another  trial,  aft*  r  tlm  him.  m.iy  pr.. 

the  temper  of  men’s  spirits,  and  the  spirit^  of  ^‘""^diing  U  tter  'l  l.e  h.-u„*.  remark-  .ire  - 
that  duty,  whoii  eitlK.T  sad  or  solemn  with  i-'i' >■' 'h.- article  .igu.  d  “  l(  ' 
grief,  or  ciieerful  and  exulted  with  joy.”  Butt 

how  often  I  'I’hc  piece  of  Sarre*!  .Xln.-it  I’ji  |.i  Ihr  fi*  M- w.  h*  i « 


R.nijth  rep' f itioii  roir«  in  nul.-st  rhyme. 
As  clap[iera  ciinkl.j  in  one  cliarrniii:;  clmne. 


I  'I’hc  piece  of  Sacred  .\lii.-i(  .  “r{i|.>lhf  fi*  M- w.  h*  t « 
.mirr  U  lie,”  .-h.ill  h.i\e  .i  pl.u  *•  in  our  n*  Xf  \  iii'.re 
intim.'itc  acqiiainUtnee  with  tl.*-  anth'.r  v  ul.l  U 
I  err*  cable. 


Alost  of  the  organists  intjuire  firilv  iiow  rriariv 

verses  arc  to  be  sunn;  and  without  knowim*  "'/""■  '''-‘d*.  s...dy  m.k.. 

.*  -  "  'Iiti.nc  aprinnpal  otij«ri  t,  i  ..mil.iin  that  w*-  b.iv  too 

the  sen.se  of  tlie  words,  t  lev  dii  v  f u  fi  thoir  i  r  i  .  . 

,  .  .  ‘  iiioir  much  of  our  ro<.rn  fb  voti.fl  to  ri.u  red  mu.-i.  ;  wl,ii< 

task,  following  the  tlictates  ot  their  own  irnagi-  others,  wboduetly  cultivatesacred  mu-i.  ,  .md  am. rtw 
nations,  without  consulting  how  the  music  ap-  tbem  Mr.  lUMings  of  the  We.surn  Ket  or.i.-r,  expre.^n 

plies  to  the  words.  Tims  I  have  frcr|ueiltlv  ^t‘ “idtiion  tb.it  is  the  rever.-e.  With  all  due  (It  fer- 

heard  the  most  humble  supplications  accornpa-  hints  of  our  frim.ls,  we  say  we 

nied  with  a  volume  of  sound,  which  seemed  to  “'/•  i*"F"«tatiot,  ..f  par- 

rrvrv^.l-  ♦!  r.  ev.wrv,.'»  I  *  1  .  .1  to  any  branch  tjf  that  univ*Tri.il  latie’u.'i'^e ;  ami 

mock  the  contrite  heart ;  and  at  other  timr-s, Lm.  ,  r  ,,  •  ,  ,  .  , 

,  ,  ,  .  *  tlie  avf  raye  iit  th.-ir  fipiiiKiiis  leads  ii.^  t.«  the  <  on*  lii- 

When  the  congregation  united  in  hymns  of  .mn  that  our  course  m  perfectly  .  orrect.  An  exclu- 

praise,  the  accompaniment  on  the  organ  vva.s  a.s  sive  course  woubl  lie  m  .iher  probiahlc  t..  ourselve.s 

tame  and  languid  as  if  tlie  orgtiriist  wa.s  fearful  pr'ife-ssion,  and  the  de.sire  t.>  monofs.lize  we  .l.i 

the  hearts  of  the  people  might  make  a  too  to  a  m.-ijoriiy  of  any  branch  of 

“joyful  noi.se  unto  the  Lord  their  Kiri".”  profession,  dur  resolution  is  the  more  firmly 

Very  injuriouv  to  .levotion  and  to  tile  object  I"'''  *■'  ?'>  bav 

OI  sacred  music  is  tlie  levity  of  the  organi.st  in 
what  is  commonly  called  “  playing  the  people 

out  of  the  church.”  Some  think  that  now  the  f.yTXON  lluLwcn,  ihe  .mihor  of  fMl.arn. 

sacred  exercises  of  tl.e  t.;rn,de  are  over  and  an  if  ’’T'"’ r  'T  '“l’’  ”  "" 


exhilarating  march,  or  lively  jig,  will  give  afthc  noveli.-t 


j  'I  FiiWAnn  [.YTTON  lluLWKn,  ihe  .mihor  of  fMbarii. 

‘  ‘ii«  preparing  a  novel,  tfic  plot  of  which  is  foumled  on 
‘'^”|the  Ftory  of  Cugenc  Aram.  The  theme  i.s  worthy! 


I  Tin:  FHF.a^S. 

.\  m  .sf  smirnlar  proof  of  the  corruplil41jty< 
linin.in  iniml.  ;iml  tfie  (U moralizing  infiu«a«(f 
pid.inty  np-.n  it,  i.s  the  rn-noncH  of  a  nan  ia7v 
r  iiy  I-,  atb  <  t  i  ..ntempt  teward  the  powerthm 

him  up.  'A  e  neid  l.„)k  nGfartherthantbefimna 
bj.  it  wr  ineit.  wb<*sc  ■•peculations  upon  tie. i 
idl  ..r  neccM.^itirs  of  fd.s  fellows  haveenaUtdb 
i-.-uin«  tb*'  .lir  f  intlrptmlcnce,  while  hii , 
pr..v*  -  film  tfie  most  dependent  of  all  biirace.  h 
:t<  n  .|ij  w»  *■*  e  the  mcrch.'int,  whoae  gwioidf 
-  iiid-  b.iie  be,  n  multiplied  and  heaped  op  fr. 
fi.icl  e  It  nincT.s  of  the  ptsir  laliorer,  forget  aQ ii 
in.l  w  r.in:rl<  w  ith  and  abuse  that  bborerfortk 
t'  lnptil.le  v.due  r.f  a  sixpence?  How  oiiea  Ic 
kii'.w  the  [ir.  d* -sional  man  {.i  refuse  biiiRTb 
tb*  imf..rtuna(e  indirrent,  from  whom  bis  an.*!’ 
drawn  it«  su-t*  nance  till  nothing  is  left?  iBCnj 
tri.s  n. .  iiifbiente  at  the  d<X)r  of  his  ebahtj 
p.  .w  I  r  w  bi*  li  h.is  ttirned  hi.s  droM  into  ^old  b! 

I*  II  IJiit  the  man  in  power  is  a  more  refined  i.; 
pi*'  ..f  iner  itiiude.  While  he  is  a  suitor  lorp* 
t  ii'.r,  iiotliimr  is  more  current  in  hk  tboochu# 
tb*  /t'tirrr  <.f  tb*' {s  i.ple.  That  is  the  mifktyof 
will.  It  IS  t  »  a.  hi*  VC  his  fortune,  and  be  pay* »' 
It  .111. I -r''  of  n  .l*  v.,tre.  Hut  when  his  enduicc 
pli-b*'.l  wh*'n  Ijm  ambition  is  §atis6ed-tl» 
fill. Is  tb*'  *l*stiiiies  of  th.it  peopk  apparently i»» 
k*'*  pin",  bow  «  asily  are  ill  forgAten!  Tbeaefca 

w  ill .  urse  tb*'  blin<ln*'.ssof  the  customer,  who naiv 

t, ,(*•>'  i.K.  .  b  arly  to  l»c  iinptacd  on  bybi»»nt 
torn  .1  <l*.if  ear  to  the  claims  of  bis  poor 
s..m*'  r*'*' if>roc.itUin  of  his  favor.  The  potato 
las,  W  hi*  h  the  p*»or  have  exercised,  is  fixgott® 
prof*  .•.si..nal  man  h<i*  also  forgotten  the 
next  to  Omni{>otence,  created,  not  his  UK 

.ibdity  to  make  that  life  a  happiness  to  b.^ 
i.M  1*  llww-ineii.  An*l  the  succcsaful  poUtJC  W 
never  fail.s  topr.ite  ot  the  ignorance  and  im  ^ 
the  rabble,  fp.itr  forgetting  their  wisdom  tf 
,ng  his  m*  rtfs,  and  the  power  which  made  wm 
b*iiven  never  intended -a  great 

Hut  tbr  p.*wcr  of  the  Press  U  that*  >  ^ 

a.lulatiori  or  entempt-the  hope  ^  , 

every  ambiti..us  mind. 

will  I-  Wl,  wbciher  ■""■‘--•“•“’hCk.#-' 
I„  .1,,  b»nd,of  .killful 

Iiowcvcr  b<.p.-lcM,  iovill  u*>l  ^hvl  will  *®'f^ 
-,l,c,c  i.  uonc,  however 

fiecome  more  sure  by  its  ai  ■  ntcasttb*^ 
however  pure,  over  which  it 

ri.ms  sha*le  of  suspicion-nonc,  b 

which  it  will  not  throw  the 

cloak  of  mercy there  is  no  cn  tj-jubelr 

„.ay  not  iK.' reached  with  ^ipei 

evil  to  be  avoided  against  which  tbH 
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1  irably  fitted  to  work.  None  afl’cet  to  despise  its 

'"er  but  those  who,  by  its  assistance,  have  built  up 
^^^If-sulFiciency  for  themselves,  which  their  ungratc- 
f  1  pride  tells  them  cannot  be  shaken.  They  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  its  apparent  servility  to  treat  it  like  a 
williiig  instrument  in  every  corrupt  cause,  and  they 
too  often  forget  that  it  may  yet  be  turned  against 
tiicin  to  the  utter  demolition  of  the  fabric  it  has  been 
eo  unworthily  engaged  in  buikling  up.  They  forget 
that  it  ca«i  destroy  as  well  as  create. 

That  this  creative  and  sustaining  power— this  po 
tent  engine  of  up-building  and  destruction— is 
abused,  and  its  omnipotence  to  do  good  too  often  made 
to  succumb  to  the  purposes  of  selfish  individuals,  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  justified.  We  sec  it  every  day 
—not  only  in  the  political  field,  but  in  every  pursuit 
of  man  in  wbicb  the  press  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
its  heaviest  and  most  (  flicient  inllucncc.  We  see  par- 
iic5  rais('<i,  whose  rallying  point  is  the  popularity  of 
.^nic  favorite;  and  all  that  the  press  ran  do  to  praise 
:hc  indivitlual,  or  to  «h  tract  from  the  merits  of  every 
possible  rival,  is  done,  with  an  industry  worthy  a 
better  cause  and  all  it  ought  to  d*),  to  keep  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  taste  clear  and  undisturlied,  is  sup- 
pr-^ssed,  with  a  zeal  worthy  the  reputation  of  knights 
cf  ronianreoi  martyrs  of  liccdoni. 

lUopy  would  it  1h:  were  this  spirit  of  partisanship 
confined  to  pditics.  In  that  field,  w  here  truth  is  s*> 
(Ucii  impalpable,  and  patriotism  so  difiirult  to  ana- 
ivzc,  parties  have  a  salutary  intluencc  upc-n  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  republic.  Those  divisions  and  turbulent 
excitements  which  agitate  the  political  world,  though 
they  arc  so  vehemently  deprecated  hj’^he  timid  and 
sensitive,  are  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  Ix^dy 
politic,  as  the  currents  to  the  sea. 

hut  when  particsari.se  in  literature  and  the  arts,  or 
in  anv  of  th'jsc  pursuits  wliicli  tend  to  a<iorn  rallu  t 
than  to  strengthen  the  pillars  of  the  state,  the  <iulra!re 
•  omniilted  u[k»u  taste  lia.s  a  deadly  inthienoe  upon 
posterity.  There  is  no  calculating  the-  sum  of  that 
infinite  series,  the  first  term  of  w  hi<  li  i.s  an  accredited 
ab-urdity  in  taste.  Ilow  many  of  the  inconvenience-. 
an  l  fullie.«,  which  the  present  generation  are  daily  de¬ 
tecting  in  the  manners  of  the  world,  were  originally 
treated  as  they  dewrve,  till  .some  infiiiential  *lema- 
gocruc  in  taste  sanctioned  them  by  <lint  of  paity 
itrentrthl  Tnc  story  of  fashionalde  Inimp.s  in  the 
lime  of  Richard  III.  is  by  no  means  an  i.s»)latcd  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  even  whi.spered  that  the  pre.sent  leinale 
fashions  are  largely  indehu  <1  to  tin-  bodily  dr  forinity 
of  BOinc  clumsy  feinaU*,  whrrsc  vanity  was  st  conderl 
by  a  party  Btrottg  enough  to  publish  her  ugliness  to 
the  whole  world. 

The  press  ought  over  to  rli.-countrnancc  any  such 
partizans.  Its  power  is  t(K»  well  known,  and  too  rea¬ 
dily  felt,  if  discreetly  conrlueted,  to  take  any  step 
which  shall  inislearl  the  po[)iilar  lastr-,  especially  when 
interest  lies  apparently  at  (he  Ixiltom.  Ould  our 
attachment  to  an  indi\  idiial,  or  a  party,  in  musical 
oiattcrs,  add  any  dignity  to  the  vrH  ation  i>f  a  jour- 
aalist?  (iuitc  the  reverse.  We  know  that  such  par¬ 
ties  Lave  existed,  and  that  tlu'y  may  Im'  created  even 
inthiscity;  hut  the  honor  (>f  Ix-ing  their  I'cho  is  very 
little,  and  the  profit  still  Ir-ss.  We  have  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  our  own  fcelinga  of  indr-pcndr  ticc  to  play  se¬ 
cond  firidlc  to  any  knot  of  selfish  aspirants  wliatcvcr  : 
our  aim  shaft  rather  he  to  expose  all  the  schemes  of 
•ndividual.s  or  par(ic.s  which  arc  intended  to  elevate 
ifew  in  the  popular  scale,  at  (he  exp<'nse  of  the  dig- 
oky  or  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 


HAVERHILL. 

have  perused  thi.s  work  with  much  pleasure, 
be  author,  cither  by  reputation  or  fX'rsomil  acquaint¬ 
ance,  is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  'The  former  work, 
oin tlie  game  author,  entitled  "Tales  of  an  Indian 


Camp,"  wc  have  not  had  the  perusal  of,  nor  can  we 
find  one  of  our  acquaintance  who  has.  From  these 
circumstances  we  must  judge  of  his  merits  by  the 
present  work  .alone. 

The  incidents  cmhr.aced  in  the  plot  arc  some  of 
them  in  high  life,  and  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
American  fiic.side  reader;  yet  the  hurtlicn  of  the 
story  relates  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  humble  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  course  lx;low  the  comprehension  of 
the  dandy,  who3ct.aste  c.anhe  approached  only  tlii  oufrli 
such  characters  a.s  that  of  the  "  Young  Duke."  ^'et 
he  betrays,  or  rather  acknowledges,  a  belter  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  chanacter  of  Canadian.^,  Indian.a,  ami 
even  Africans,  than  w  ith  the  topography  of  his  own 
country. 

We  do  not  wi.~li  to  flatter  the  author  into  the  i  tftitl 
that  he  is  a  fit  rival  to  Hulwer  in  the  power  of  giving 
language  to  unwritten  feeling,  nor  a  match  to  Cooper 
in  throwing  the  mantle  of  mystery  over  the  most  tri¬ 
vial  of  novel  incidents.  It  would  he  folly  f->r  him  to 
suppijsc  th.at  hi.s  reputation  is  hereafter  to  name  him 
the  Walter  Srott  of  America.  Vet  he  finds  an  easier 
path  to  the  best  feeling.s  of  the  republican  reader  than 
even  Irving;  and  his  moral  Ix'auties  are  almost  the 
converse  ol  all  that  Paulding  has  ever  attempted.  It 
is  not  so  very  discreet  for  him  to  attempt  to  arrogate 
to  his  hero  all  the  renown  w  hich  has  I'ccn  given  to 
^V^»lfe,  nor  .«o  very  delicate  to  make  Margaretta  so 
easily  iinhucd  w  ith,  or  .so  naturally  estranged  from, 
ilie  inspirations  of  pure  and  .sentimental  love.  'I’lic.^e 
trilling  points  show  him  to  he  more  ready  at  invention 
than  studious  of  the  human  character. 

T’lie  few  real  sketches  of  char.actcr,  drawn  from 
liumhle  New  I'.ngland  life,  arc  all  wc  can  find  to 
pro\c  the  author  a  genuine  ^  ankee;  yet  these  might 
Ik'  acrpiired,  and  as  successfully  used,  by  a  foreigner. 
\\  c  much  suspect  (hat  the  author  knows  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Cape  C  k1  fishermen  only  by  report  ;  hut 
this  suspicion,  if  confirmed,  would  give  us  a  higher 
opinion  of  his  talcnt.s  as  a  delineator  of  the  pc.asanl 
life.  He  is  quite  suecessful  in  using  (hose  little  civi¬ 
lities,  w  hie  h  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  h.ihits 
of  an  iiidependenf  picasantry,  c.-ipccially  of  the  hardy 
3’eoinanry  ol  the  New  lir.glaiid  states. 

'riicre  arc  many  gro.«s  anachronisms  interwoven, 
-o  apparent  that  it  would  he  fully  to  suppose  the  au¬ 
thor  did  not  make  them  intentionally.  ith  the  high 
authority  ol  .Scott,  he  no  doubt  l>elie\  cs  himself  luily 
aiithoi  ized  to  transgress  the  hounds  of  credulity.  Wt 
arc  not  a  convert  to  the  faith  that  anachronisms  arc 
necessary  in  any  work  of  fiction.  More  talent  is  tle- 
monstraled  by  the  manufacture  of  an  entire  charac-j 
ter.  than  in  the  undertaking,  however  successful,  ol^ 
smuggling  an  indivirliial  into  your  service,  to  which 
every  ehronologist  will  immediately  object. 

Wc  like  the  critique  given  by  the  author  him.sell 
Inlter  than  any  elaborate  review  wc  have  seen. 
.Many  of  our  American  critics  h:ivc  reviewed  it  just 
as  if  they  had  never  rc.ad  it,  giving  also  extrarl.- 
which  it  is  nearly  certain  they  never  read,  unle.ss  in 
the  form  of  proof,— that  is,  if  they  ever  read  the  proof 
of  llieir  uw  n  reviews  ;— and  strange  to  say,  they  hav< 
prai.'i  tl  it ;  though  not  rcry  strange,  for  some  of  them 
may  have  read  a  iMudvn  Review,  which  might  havi 
spoken  charitably  of  Mr.  Jones’  talents. 

Wc  w  ill  give  the  la.st  two  pages  entire.  I’.y  the  by, 
Juhj  is  past,  and  wc  have  not  heard  from  his  most 
a.stonishing  work  yet.  He  is  a  very  goo<l  satirist,  and 
w'ill  of  course  liccomc  popular;  and  he  is  one  of  tho.»< 
few  satirists,  whose  w’orks  may  multiply  w  ithout  en¬ 
dangering  the  morals  of  the  community. 

Gentles',  what  will  the  critics  say  of  my 
book  ?  1  will  tell  you. 

“  It  lacks  wit  and  satire,”  says  the  Hididdle- 
diddle  (Flitch,  of  Bacon  Lane,  prints  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twentv-two).  “  There  is  not,”  says 


he,  “  that  all-grasping  profundity  of  intellectual 
giftedness  which  compulsatively  filches  a  good 
opinion  from  us  before  the  discursive,  or  ratio¬ 
cinate  faculty  called  reason  accords  its  assent. 
The  plainness  of  the  style  will  operate  as  a  de¬ 
terment  to  people  who  possess  an  intellectual 
gusto  for  the  perceptions  of  elegant  minds  ;  the 
incidents  are  too  likely  to  have  happened  to 
please  those  who  know  that  the  highest  efforts 
ot  divine  genius  belong  to  the  purely  inventive 
powers.  But  he  will  do  better  in  hits  next 
work,  we  dare  say,  and  then  wc  shall  he  pleased 
to  say  in  his  favor  that  which,  in  our  honest 
and  conscientious  belief  of  the  imjieralivc  im¬ 
portance  of  operative  rectitude  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  literary  sii}»crvisorship,  we  cannot 
say  of  this  book.” — Booh  !  “  Time  was  when 

the  brains  were  out,”  &:c. 

“  It  lacks  learning,*'  says  tlie  Edentatu.s — 
(circulates  all  througli  the  Alinorics,  St.  (files’s. 
Barbican,  Monmouth  street,  Shoreditch, 
lloundsditch,  and,  from  a  natural  propensity  to 
dirt,  through  all  the  ditches  in  the  kingdom  ; — 
Mrs.  llmnphries,  at  Stoke  Pogis,  takes  two 
copies.) — “  It  lacks  learning.  Here  wc  find  no 
apt  allusions  to  the  ancient  demigods,  heroes, 
and  writers ;  the  author  docs  not  appear  to  know 
that  there  were  such  names  as  Mejiliostopliilcs, 
and  Titian,  and  Priscian,  in  the  ancient  mytho- 
log}-,  and  Scaligor,  and  Pontoppidan,  and  f'a- 
hian,  among  the  venerable  classics  of  (frccce 
and  Rome.  His  geograjiliical  knowledge  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  singularly  and  strangely  defective 
in  palpability.  What  must  be  thought  of  a 
writer  speaking  (Vol.  11.  page  10(»)  of  the 
‘  horse  latitudes’  being  from  ‘JS  to  ‘.io  degrees 
south,  when  the  simplest  child  about  town 
knows  that  horses  have  been  found  as  far  north 
as  (ill,  and  as  far  south  as  71,  and  that  horses  of 
I  the  gender  know  n  as  sca-’orses  have  been  broke 
I  to  the  bit  as  far  south  as  — that  is,  if 

IPsalmanazer  may  be  credited!  The  author 
evidently  is  no  scliolard." 

‘*It  is  not  a  remarkably  fine  performance^” 
says  the  Colosscaii  Animalcule,  (motto,  ‘w'hat 
a  noise  ter  make  ?’ — I'ly  on  the  Wheel,)  price 

jlhrcc  farthings,  and  d - d  dear  too.  “The 

incidents  arc  outre,  and  the  language  jejune; 
and  the  hero — w  by,  who  cares  about  Wolfe,  he 
has  been  dead  seventy  years?  Give  us  passing 
incidents  and  living  heroes — generals  at  the 
levee  yesterday,  and  ladies  shopping  at  Ilow’ell 
and  James's  no  later  than  Saturday  week.” 

Thank  ye,  gentlemen  critics !  one  and  all, 
and  good-hy  reader,  till  July.  I  w'ill  then  burst 
upon  you  with  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
works  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man. 
Profound,  clear,  and  argumentative, — spark¬ 
ling,  satirical,  and  tasteful, — filled  with  wise 
saw’s  and  modern  in.«tancc.s  in  abundance  and 
in  divers  languages,  instructing  the  young,  de¬ 
lighting  the  old,  and  reforming  tlie  age. — “  Blow 
the  trumpet,  Jerry !” 


P  A  (J  A  N 1 N  I. 

Wc  think  vte  hear  sumc  reader,  in  the  exhaustion 
)f  huiiian  p.atience,  ery  out,  "  When  shall  w’C  hear 
the  last  of  Paganini !’’  Wc  cannot  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  wc  feel  disposed  to  say  on  till  all  is  said  whic  h 
may  he  of  any  use  to  us  or  ours.  The  Harmonicon 
for  July  reiterates  the  charge  of  intention  on  his  part 
lo  extort  from  tlic  pockets  of  the  English  public,  in 
spite  of  the  dozen  letters  of  Paganini  denying  the 
charge.  We  doubt  not  the  ability  of  the  editors  to 
sustain  it,  for  we  know  something  of  the  avidity  ol 
traveling  professors.  In  more  instances  than  one,  we 
know  of  their  attempts  to  extort  from  the  press,  put- 
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ting  the  comlucn.rs  of  public  journals  to  great  «ar-  .j 
rificcsof  time  and  expense ;  and  w  e  never  knew  then  , 
satisfied  with  all  this  worship,  until  the  tlurtualion  ..  j 
popularity  brought  them  back  lor  some  renew  ul  ot  tin  ^ 
favor,  liicre  is  no  necessity  of  the  submission  of  tli<  ^ 
press  to  indignities  from  them.  'I’he  arm  ol  intelli 
o-ence  is  much  more  potent  than  that  of  cuimincr— an<  | 
why  it  should  Ikj  diverted  from  the  allegiance  it  owe^  ’ 
tOthe  public,  so  far  as  to  beronn'  the  sci  \  ile  tlatterer  <>  ^ 
the  selfish  individual,  we  can  see  no  reason  w  liatcvei  .  | 

Paganini  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  wonder  in  tli'  ; 
midst  of  fidtllcrs.  Whether  his  merits  as  a  jrood  nm- i 
sician  stan<i  so  hi^h  as  is  pretended  by  some  ol  ih«  j 
marvelers,  we  have  doubts.  Cert. tin  it  is,  that  hr  ha- ; 
begun  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  fiddling  ;  hut  man'  j 
sucli  enus  have  l)een  hegnn  hy  others,  perhaps  .,1  , 
equal,  and  some  of  tlu  rn  probably  superior  even  t' 
Pag  mini,  as  will  Lc  seen  by  the  tolluwing  tk  lai  he. 
data : 

“I’he  modern  violin  lias  1  eon  brought  into  eele 
brity  by  a  long  succession  of  tine  pi  rtormers. 

“  Arcange  lo  C  orelli,  a  Pologne-e,  w  .t-the  tii>t  gre.it 
violinist.  He  died  January,  11  Id,  aged  bU  year-,  lb 
was  the  founder  ot  ibc  Uoman  si  Ikm  I. 

“  d'arttni  was  of  a  noble  Neniti.m  1  amily.  llediiC 
in  I  t),  first  violin  master  of  the  ilmiaii  of  i't.  An 
tliony,  in  Padua. 

‘•In  tiermany,  the  violin  received  great  i  ultivali "i 
during  the  last  two  eenturies. 

“In  France,  the  violin  was  brought  irit.>  fav..r  I  ' 
Baltazarini,  an  Italiati,  sent  Irom  PI'  limoiu  by  .M  n 
shal  Ilrissac  to  C'atbaiine  ile  .\liilieis.  I.nllv  tb.’i 
risbed  in  the  time  of  l.otiis  XIV.,  pi.'),'.  'I  be  c..n-'  i 
vatoire  has  in  tlie  preseiit  age  fiina-hed  Frar.i  e  wifi 
a  mullitu'le  of  tine  violin  perh-riiiers.  In  l.tigline. 
the  violin  liee une  popular  at  tb<  |;<-str,rati'  ri.  <  ii  n  I*  ■ 
II.  e.staldistii'd  a  baiid  of  violin  1»tioi=  .ind  1.  i--i  jui 
placed  at  their  head  'riiomas  P.,i'tz  ir.  .a  eib  ,  tie 
first  vioiiiii-t  of  bis  time.  Ihini-t*  r,  an  Ii:  g’.i-hm.ir 
sucreefied  llaltzar.  At  the  l.it'er  •  i.d  of  (  bar  b  -  1 1 
reign,  Nicolas  .Maiu  i-,  an  Italian,  arrivi  l.  ai.d  .i-t  . 
nished  every  one  by  hi.s  rnn-ti  ry  of  t},,  ii,-tniii.i  nf 
hifi  style  of  b<  iwing  aiid  his  sbak*  s  were  j  1 1  '.n.vir!* 
fine. 

“I  raner.se  .  tieminiarii,  I  i.rn  at  l.u- c  i  r  hoot  Ib'.d 
a  di.M  iple  of  Corelli,  was  le.oli  r  of  i).,  oichi-ir.i  a 
Naples,  llf;  (iicd  jn  Iri  iaii'l  in  ITo.'.  .igi  d  [  •’>.  II< 
vv.ia  a  gn  at  inqiroVi  r  of  t!ie  geri'  i  i!  f.i-ti  .  n  i|if  \i.>. 
lin  i-y  bis  puhlicat  ion.-:.  V.t.,  ini.  M.e  f.r-t  •.  i  lim- 

ol  bis  linie,  and  a  man  lyf  great  ■  ovm  r  ..t  t  on.p  ,-i- 
tioii,  arrived  in  I.ondo  1  .  17l.'\ 

“Feliie  tfiar.'lirii,  a  Piedm-ait  ar.d  pupil  .f  . 
iiiis,  an  i  v*  fl  in  laiigland  in  17-11,'.  Ill-  I’.r  r  , :  ,i  n.  . 
Wa-S  for  iIh  l  eni.l.i  nl  Cnzzor.i,  .  t  p-n,.  ,t,(  j; 

the  Ilaymai  k.  f,  wb.-n  tie  pi  ly.  d  a  .-  1  .  .n.d  a  i  on.  -  r  f  • 
'I’hc  apiplanse  rivaled  the  lomk.-i  ev.r  gP.,  ,,  t  .t.ai 
rick,  in  1753  be  lerl  at  the  Oper  i.  Hh  ,  1, 
bowing,  lii.s  facility  in  einla  lli.-bing  p  i.--,, j  ^ 
taste  in  varying  common  airs  .  ;<t.  injioie, 
prising.  Alter  a  long  icsidence  be  rt  tir*  d  to  lt.ily. 

“\\ill|.-im  Cramer  was  born  iti  .Mardn  im  in  ITU 
about  17/J  became  to  London,  and  siirriiikrl  (liai 
dini  as  le.ader  of  the  Opera  hand  for  near Iv  ia. nv 
ye.ars.  He  let!  at  the  <  ommemot ation  of  llarKli  1  ii 
17?1.  Hi.s  exeentien  wa.s  ren,arka!d(;  for  to  atm - 
and  fullnesa  of  tone;  tii.s  facility  for  playing  at  sigh 
was  extraordinary.  As  a  leader  lie  had  no  efiual. 
He  died  in  IT'Jlt. 

I  he  principal  I’riti.'^h  violitii.sf.s  were,  Corlndt. 
lca<ler  of  the  Opera  in  171b;  he  died  in  17IS;— Du 
bourg,  leader  of  the  king’s  hand  in  Irelaml;  he  died 
in  I,<oiirlon,  in  1767 ;— Cleggs  his  pupil,  lender  of  tin 
Opera  hand  ;-Pinto,  Ix^rn  of  Italian  parenl.s,  Jr-arJe.  I 
at  the  Opera,  amt  afterwards  at  Drury  Lane;  he  diei 
in  Ireland  a  few  years  .sita  e  ;-his  grand.son,  (i.  F  ! 
Pinto,  alao  dead,  waa  a  great  performer  and  musical  | 
peniua.” 


“.VNNOT  LYI.F.’.S 

'Phe  niu-'ic  under  this  title,  in  the  pi » sent  number, 
i-  from  "  A/u.'icnl  III  u.<t  rut  tuns  kA  the  Wtirnlij  .No 
rets,  bv  F.Iiz.i  Flower,’’  a  late  L  iiidou  pul  lii  ali<>ii  o! 
onsiderable  merit,  if  wo  may  judge  fn  in  the  <ri 
tiques  ill  the  tiitisical  journaLs  ol  that  tm  lropolis 
I’iic  H.irmoiiicou  for  July  says:  “  more  lovely  an 
t  vv  ill  be  ilitlii  iilt  to  find  ;  and  it  it  does  not  rov  oiii- 
iiCnd  the  volume  its*  it  to  llo’  n•■li^eot  «>nr  read*  rs. 
ve  sliu’il  a'  know  ledge  onrselvi  s  grievously  deceive*!. 


jbut  the  privacy  w  ith  Hbith  they  -  > 

“certain  other  eirrnrnstance,.  induce  uTS*** 
were  nut  intended  for  eriliral notice.  I 


(  I  .\  .\  i:  T. 


Mary’  tiiy  <l.nictiter  ’  vvlien  ihy  little  iinitw 
.\re  wtari*’.!  with  tin-  l.ilMir  nt  delislil, 

.\tul  th'-  sweet  sliiiiils  rs  of  ill*'  sillliltl  r  II  zlit 
tiaii:;  iieavy  >iii  die  .inenl  i>r  die  livnois 
Wliirli  tlioii  li.i.«t  le.a  s  liy  day,— It  a  I*  ar  dinis 
'I'liy  lirilliaiit  eye  when  l>y  die  tlirlofirig  licht 
Tliy  l:itb»T'!i  pirliir*-  in*  •  I-*  di>  wi-filul  •ijlit. 

For  love  and  <>orrovv  are  Iml  iionv iii«. 

We*  p  iiot  — but  b-t  lliy  lull*'  ;>iilow  Is' 

\ii  ait  II.  —  and  tliy  olH  rm^  a:  tbat  -linn*', 

.\  pravi-r,  w  idi  -iml*  <•  <>1  ronml*  in  <•,  lor  m*-, 

'ftiat  II*  av»  n  would  enard,  for*  v*  r,  n.*-  nn*t  non*' 
Til*  ri  It  iw  lliv  lit  ad,  arnl  <1**  p  — an<l  tlnni  wilt  •*  •• 
li.irn*  St,  in  dn-ains,  to  pr.i.v*  r-  -u  p'l  *•  tliitie 


W  c  l,a,l  Ih.  rl<..„„,e  of 

rants  ascen.sion  Thursday  la.u  Froaiil'^ 
ol  the  aiiiiosphrre,  the  Ulloon  neither  t 
mneh,  nor  .iscrmle,!  ^o  high  as  wc  expect  iT” 
but  it  was  altog,  thera  f-plendid  affair  TbtW 
as*  ension  fiom  Castle  Darden  was  inanaaeUr 
than  r.5,  until  it  had  reac  l.id  a  mnsideraUe iJJ 
Alien  It  arose  nearly  perpendicularly  in  it, 
eb  vatioM.  'I  he  b.i|i,*,n  de.srfnded  on  or 
VI  rnor’s  i-l.ind,  and,  still  snsptndcd  iniheun, 

to, re, I  by  -ev  r  r.d  l-iala  l,ark  to  the  Garden, and .Mr  O, 
ml  1  in.le,i  it,  ii,c  very  place  from  which 


m  L  an  U  t*)re. 


In  <  >iir  1.1 -t  w  e  sp,«  k«  - 1  d  a  j-  ■<  i*  tv  lor  tl.*'  *  \jiress  pur-  ^ 


■f  t*  .1'  hii;g  vi.*  .il 


.  .iv 


•II.'  •  tf.  It. 


.  iv<  %  arni  il  ih.it  if  li.i-*  h*  *  II  I  ••lit*  n. pl.it*  !  ’.  v  tl.*  i 
r*  *1  .3 1  II  -  :•  .''  •■  ;*  t  V.  tl  •  *  -t  .1  l.ii'l;  .1  n  h'  •*  -I  1>  >i  t  in-  j  nr 


-•  -  n.i  iiii  't.i  <i  in  •>'ir  lum-'.  Fl.i 


Ithi  Ml  i-.  tl  t'lig.igi  ,1  V..I  .il  b  III*  r  •>>  itt*  11  1  ■  Il  t'.i  I 


||  .III  -  II-  "I  till-  ,  il  ty,  .Hid  l.l•■•A  iiiiM.  in  .fliiti'  n  * 

i'.i -  -  1 1  It  y.  t hi-  :i-<  id  t h*  Il  h.iil,  ri  i.t  Ir*  * .  t  >  ,  *  n 

-*  1.  "  i  I'lr  ih*'  tuiti-.n  of  tl  *'  y  .ong  in  ffie  -  *  tn  *  .i*  • 

,.i  .1  t  n  *  '.f  V  M  .i!  p-  ,.|y.  T  .Vi>  jin  ^t  ion-  n.,: nr  ill*, 

jj  II  1-*  boin  till-  -pr-  ;  ■•sition  ;  1..  th*  r  li  *  :  v.  ul  .  .  ; 

o*  ir  ii.t'ii*!*'!  pi  in.’-  .imi  il  .If*.  i«.l.  lAhti-tr  .• 
li' "  1  ol  tl;.if  kii.d  will  .1  II.- w  I  r  t  !.i  vv  1 1  1  t  h*  pnh 

i'  •’  I  1  th*  lli-f  w*'  1  ,in  oi,l y  -.,y,  f/i.,i  li,,  J  ,. 

'■atfi  a  tri.il,  ati'i  i  .uiii'  t  1*  !■  •  ■  jon  hi  .•  i|.  .  'F 

the  -I  I  olid,  iJ  the  Jij.m  1-  innn*  ill  it*  ja  -*1  i*.  i. 
ij  Kill  loiind  in.i'!*'']ii,ite  to  the  'A.ii.t-i  >1  il  *•  pnldi* 

I  II.*  ily  III  ly  !  *  e •iiii'i  :n  tlii-  <<rg.iiiiA  u  ■•n  o|  .mvil 
Ml  il  ■*  in  *  V I  ry  p.  rt  of  ti.,-  1  ity  -'i  *  ■  f  t..  i,.-  .  .  ,  , 

d  '.I  g  ini/..*lioM.  .iiid  III*  *  t  mg  •  .  1  1  -  n.ul y  !  a  n  ■  -r* 

o  til  I .il  r*  In  ir-,il.  V ,  jt f,  to  1  •  1 1,  .ji,*  •  ii  j,  ji 

-  i‘i  .t  i  y  *11  to  I  *'  :i*'i  I  -  -  ,ry  ti,  ,t  -  m*  ih:r  _  I  *  .i  .n* 
pinkiy.  Iltl.t  i*  i.*  ii-.  pr  • -p* .  1  ..f  ..r.,- m*  t I.0.I  |,.  m 
I'lopti  d,  -oii,i  II.*!  ;•  i-i-.J*'  .ij,,  -I,.  n!<i  !■*  *:,i*ri<: 

.M  M  mini' di.iT*  ly.  Thi  ja  ■  •;  #  r  -<  . . .  m  • 

■III  b  o|  *  I  .itir  II-  !■,  1  .ijiioly  iippi'  .n  lot  g 


\*1*  -J  .,I'C  I»,  |1  u,iy  \  I  I  K'lmb*  r  id 

•  \  I*  w ■  but  vv*'  Il  id  -1  .  n  I  lit  two  ol  1  i,e  .  ngr.i  v 
rigs.  'I  hr-  two  .oldif  ion  il  VII  w  s  a,,  tlie.'^lni  'Fow* 
'i.'l  la  lioyl'laiM-  both  t.i-U  Inlly  tak*  n  .,ml  f.i.r  |y 
iigruVf  il. 


Mr.  e.iiimr,  of  l,.„  khan  s  Ibiri,.  i,...-*  „ 

o.idy  .-ale,  vva;  |e,|.  m.if*  ri.il  ,  in  n.ii 

I  Stan,  e  m  it.-l,,v.,r  is  the  r  mplny,,,,  „t  ,4  ,,  ^ 

Ihrttirn  emi-.non  -.v;,..  wren  bedly  loimd,  ,,n.|  it  i- 
i.-lomshing  to  e  the  .lin.  re,.,  e  that  1  an  l,e  ,.,-.,6  in 
tl.e  appearan.  of  a  IsH.k  by  the  snr.pk-  it,  ,  .-.^e  i,. 
oimling.  We  J.ave  no  doubt  .somr  works  have  lee 
'  oiirlemned  from  the  mere  u. ,  idet.t  of  being  slovenly 
liound.  ^ 


THK  HKAMA. 

During  the  recem  of  the  principl  th«atr(i,iiitj^ 

1.  <  h.itii.mi  h.is  Den  o{.< n,  nn.ler  the  maufta* 

•I  3I«  .  1  nthiil,  to  very  lull  tiou.ses,  and  ut  dcoUs  f 

>ii-i*!*  I .il  le  prolii  to  the  iiiaiioger.  Mr.  Tiaii 
ti.m-*  It  a  goo*l  at  t.ir,  has  als*»  an  ex. dlcnt  jodfiat 
a  til*  di  {  .11  tmeiit  of  niai.iigrr.  The  amiumfo 
m-ti  m  livi  .  airse  ol  p!  »ys  brought  out  uudaUt 
■>*  lii  n  li.iv*  given  g<  neral  s.itLsIauion. 

'Fhe  If  w*ry  IS  reojemd,  uiid  a  Cotmelktoii 
■|.•gl*  t  ilei.t  dr.iw  s  r  rowih  d  hoiiM'j.  Cooper, fr/c 
*i  *11. him,  .in*^.Mt  s.  l>r.iLe,  ute  enough  to drirenr 
1.1  t*  .tl  •  t  lif  .tt  and  4  *  r>,wtl.  Mrs.  ^toDC  udt 
'•  tf.  tlioogh  till  ir  merits  are  not  duly apprrear, B 
in  n  t  i'  sing  n  put.ii  ion,  ev<  n  w  hill 
i.i.ign*ti  n.<iiie*l  idsive,  I  he  toriiicr,  u  t  tnz: 

I  tl  *  -•*,  1.-  <  \*  <  ib-.l  by  f'  w  in  the  country.  Cifait;: 
Pij-i  I  <  *  n  playnl.  .’it  it-fir-t  p<  rluriiiaiiCethiiKJr: 
wi  thought  tli.it  .» ti.iin  .  h.iiiges  intherutolcfe 
.11  t*  r-i  h.id  imj  lireil  Its  iiiti-i •  ft.  Ihedun^al 
il  tr.ii  It  I  .  I  Jnli.i  w.is  n'd  lor  the  worse;  nciliris 
iii.it  of  p.ij  .1  III  hiw,  '  we  l  irgit  his  name.  .Ife! 

V  .1-  1.1  i  '1  mil. II,  .iml  .1/iriii  w  ill  i,«  ver  le  .MaDtt 

l’•ul  .ill  Wf  r*  hilsit.iig  nmler  di-a.lvaiita^xti**.* 

;•  w  J  *  t  f  I  111. Ill*  t  -  w  ill  siiKsifh  ov.  r. 

V***  I  Mg  t..  -ee  tl.e  Park  open.  .'Mawanklio, * 

:• .( I  II'  •  .III  ii.g  new  op*  r.'i, «  i»  a  s  iiiiieh  ( urioaitT. 
m  <  torn  'll  with  •  tl.*  f,  ate  on  tiptie  to  findtlwit 
If  .  •  w.irilr/  Its  n  piii.ition,  "r  the  trouble  and 

d  1  •/..  rt.-V  i  .-ing.  Ue.l*.  not  think  it  "Ughtl-;*: 

:  .•  .1-  a  ./or*  ig.-i  .uti.  le,  if  p*  rf.»riiied  aaorigia-i 

ml.  n  !*  d. 


1 


NF.W  .MldSICAL  prilLICVTlONS. 


n  ,  I'trth  .f-  Hilly  \t.  1  rmnklin 

Til*  Mill,  f  er's  H.  turn,  hy 

\lr.  .I'.hn  tf.llonl.  ,,  mrwwedbrb 

om.  wlam  the  Aspen.s  qmver,  compo«<t»J 

e* .  .,.,1  sung  by  .Madaim-  Feruii. 


/;y  Hfiritty  137  Hroadvay. 

'I  II*-  /epdivr,  as  Htiiig  by  Mr.  •  M^DOCtfr 

...rrang.  *!  tor  the  Piauu  forte  by  D* 

.i#  r.  ot  .S',  w  OrIe..n.s.  .,4.  hr  H.  G*** 

-.My  sue  is  in  tds  /vm!  IL  S'* 

rni'-i.  hvW.lneho;  dniicafrr 

..Then ’s  m.t  a  won!  l.pfiath  C.F* 

. .  \,r.  arranged  for  the  Fiaiiolurtc,  by 

:.*f  Piftshurgh.  _ 


We  learn  that  «everal  eoncerta  have  Ucn  got  t.p 
somewhere;  north ;  and  from  the  chararter  of  s*,ine 
•d the  perforrnciH,  much  woultl  be  expected  of  course  • 


Tl.f  fliiln.loll.liia 
i,„,  ,1,1.  .niMk  of  a  v-g 
lately  takni  by  our  police,  an  ^  » 

|,r..f..'i‘8ionnl  library  was  „p|ete  K< 

History  of  tbn  I'iratcs,  and  «  c"®?' 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  MODERN  GREEKS. 

The  best  account  of  modern  Greek  music 
that  we  liave  met  witii,  conlamed  in  an  inter- 
work  by  M.  Eauriel,  entitled,  “  Chants 
'^Lmtiiires  dt  la  (in  cc  Modi  rner  Tliat  eoun- 
frvubuiinds  willr  rliaiisodists— a  species  of 
provisator,-ni..st,  if  nut  all,  ut  wl.uin 

blind  who  j;o  trom  villayfe  to  village,  and  from 
ilir  to  fair,  singing  the  national  songs  of  tlieir 
£oved  land,  'fuese  songs,  M.  l  uuriel  tells 
u-'  trivc  liie  genuine  e.xiires&ioii  of  their  cliarac- 
jgr“__they  are  poetry  not  to  be  found  in  books, 
but'breatliiiig  and  speaking  in  the  mouths  ol 
the  iK-ople.  Every  pulilic  event,  however  potty 
in  importance  or  local  in  its  ojieralion,  and  fre¬ 
quently  incideiit.s  in  private  life,  are  made  the 
subject  of  song;  u.-nally  finding  in  the  same 
person  a  jioct  to  emboily,  in  the  most  musical 
ianunaec  in  tlie  world,  the  ineidents  that  are 
passiiii:  around,  and  a  musician  to  adajit  them 
to  sonie  tbnving  melody.  Most  of  these  airs 
are" attributed  to  the  blind  itinerants  already 
mcntiuiied,  who  traverse  Greeee  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  from  tiie  ••.xtremily  of  the  Morea  to 
Constantinople,  from  tiie  .Egeaii  to  the  Ionian 
sea.  When  Greece*  was  under  the  dominion  ot 
llie  Turks,  these  wandering  miiislrt'ls  found 
their  best  welcome  at  the  houses  of"  the  eom- 
nioii  jicople ;  the  lordly  masti'is  ol  the  soil 
never  nniigied  in  the  te>ti\e  groups  of  w  hich 
thcv  ibriiicd  the  centre,  but  pas.-ed  them  by  in 
disdain,  and  looked  with  apathy  upon  the  inter- 
est  and  /.cal  witli  which  the  Greeks  listened  to 
liie  strains — sometimes  lively,  sometimes  pa- 
— of  these  ••  1  lomeis  ot  the  day,’’  as  M. 
Faur.cl  calls  them,  'i’heir  songs  are  accompa¬ 
nied  bv  a  stringed  instrnment,  whieli  they  jilav 
with  a  buw.  the  ancient  lyre  and  plect  rum  of  the 
tjrceks.  of  winch  tin  y  r'-tain  the  name  as  well 
as  the  form.  'I'lie  lii.-trument.  when  jierfect, 
lias  five  strings;  but  it  otien  eoiisi.-ts  of’ onlv  j 
two  or  three;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
sounds  if  emits  an*  not  very  harmoinons. 
Like  the  bards  of  oid,  tiie-c  blind  minstrels  are  ] 
the  historian.s  and  ehroiiich'r.-  ot’  modern  j 
Greece:  and  by  taking'  note  ni’  evi'ry  thing, 
and  celebrating  every  uecnrrt'iire  tlirongh  the 
iii“dium  of  tiieir  songs,  they  are  tin*  means  ol 
sjircadiiig  through  the  whole  conntrv  the  re- 
i  liovvnof  adventurous  aetioiis,  and  the  t’ame  ol 
the  brave  men  by  whom  they  are  achieved. 

Rut  nm.'ic,  ami  its  si.-ter  poeirv,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  in  Greece  to  national  and  historical  events. 
As  already  stated,  the*  ineident>  ot'  priv  ati*  life 
are  Ireijucntiv  I’inhodied  m  song  hy  the  rhajiso- 
dists :  and  ut  t he  marriage  t’est iv al,  at  tin*  d(*par- 
tute  of  any  in**mhiT  «d  a  family  for  a  foreign 
land,  and  at  the  cehbration  of  funeral  rites, 
when  “tlie  t)(!(ly  is  eommitti-d  to  tin*  dust,  and 
the  spirit  returns  to  God  vvliu  gav»*  it,”  jioelrv 
and  music  are  the  organs  throngii  which  their 
♦'motions,  vvlmliier  of'  grief  or  joy,  jdeasnre  or 
tC'jret,  are  conveyed  ;  and  tlien*  are  song's  ami 
airs  adapted  to  each  particular  evt*nt. 

f he  funeral  song,  the  M tjrio!(}>>ia,  is  of  very 
liig.i  antiquity.  Homer  (le.scribes  the  whoie 
lamilyot  I’nam  ns  mourning  over  the  eorjise  ofi 
Hector;  and  the  cuslom  lias  d»*scended  to  the 
|tiu(.ern  Greeks,  anmng  vvliom  it  has  p(*cnliai 
merest,  ihese  fnncrul  laments  b»*gni  when 
ne  corpse  is  jirepared  for  interment,  and  are 
prolonged  till  tin*  arrival  of  tin 
me  doors  of  the  chur(*h 
tmee  ot  the  funeral 


the  following  year,  the  females  of  the  family  | 
sing  no  songs  except  those  of  a  melancholy 
character.  The  funeral  songs  arc  sung  by  wo¬ 
men  only,  and  are  always  extempore.  Mothers 
pour  forth  lamentations  for  their  infants,  regret¬ 
ting  them  under  the  image  of  a  delicate  plant, 
a  liovver,  a  bird,  or  any  other  pleasing  object, 
which  assimilates  in  their  imaginations  to  the 
lost  child  ;  and  these  elegiac  etlusions  are  often 
of  a  very  pathetic  and  graceful  kind.  Widows 
lam(*iit  t'or  their  husbands,  ilanghters  for  tlieir 
fathers  ;  and  sncli  is  the  ell'ort  r(*(|nired  to  sub¬ 
due  tlieir  emotions  to  the  control  of  poetry  and 
iiinsic,  that  they  not  niifreijueiitly  faint  nnilor 
I  he  (*xertion.  .M.  Faiiriel  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  woman  who  liv(*(i  near  Mount  I’lndns,  who 
had  lost  her  hnshand,  being  left  a  widow  with 
two  young  children.  She  was  a  jioor  peasant 
girl,  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  who 
had  never  given  any  imliealioiis  of  mind.  W  ith 
a  child  in  each  hand,  she  advanceil  to  the  body 
of  her  hnshand,  and  commenced  her  myrio- 
logne  hy  reciting  over  it,  in  a  manner  exiiressive 
ot  great  airitatioii  and  solicitude,  a  dream  which 
she  hud  had  some  days  belore,  as  follows : 

“  Mfth,, light,  IIS  I  \v;iP  hiisii  il  with  ihmicstir  raro, 

V  vniitli  . . .  till  my  iiir''-li<ilil,  nt  tiiTcr  riuiiiiiaiiiliiiz  nir; 

Ailo'xii  III-  .'lioiil.  i  i.-  \\a\iMg  u,Tc  \\'iii”s  ot  ihi/./.liiii:  uliitr, 
.Viiil  ill  III-  liiiiiil  a  miki'il  swoiil — oh,  ilr.  ail,  a|>|>ailiir.'  >i^lil  I 
ill-  sli-riily  ga/.i'il  ii|hiii  in,-,  ill  ii  lliii.-  llif  silriin-  hr  ik,*: 

*  I-  Miy  gooii  man  within  !'  .Ml  ir<  milling  ilin^  I  sjiokL*: 

*  .V!y  gooil  man  i>  ai  lioiin-  and  lulling  on  hi-  hn  a-t 

<  Mil  1 1  (til-  w  <  rping  .X  ikolos,  to  Mint  III-  him  into  rr>t. 
lint  |i  not  thou  my  thii-sliold  ;  I  iirilln  r,  yoiitli,  lorbcar, 
'I’liv  ti-rrilili- ili  iiiranor  my  iitili‘ho>  would  m  an-.’ 

Itiil  \  ain  wrri-  my  i  iiln  atn-s,  rr>i>Ianri-  was  in  vain, 

I'lir  w  Inti-  w  ing'd  joiiili  w  as  resolute,  and  wnuld  an  t-ntraiici- 
gam . 

Ill-  daiii  il  o’l-r  till-  tlin-shold,  and  jdiingi-il  his  rrui-1  sw  ord 
Hri-ji,  d<  i'|>  u  ilhin  thy  hosoin.  oli,  thou  my  Inari’s  sole  lout! 
I'hi-n  ,  too,  IS  hull-  .N  ikolos,  thy  Iii<|m,,  iliy  lonih  st  joy, 

.\l  him  the  monsti-r  anu'd,  hut  1  sa\ed  our  darling  boy.”* 

The  worils  of  this  impassioned  recitative,  ami 
the  manin  r  anti  tone  of  tin^  mourm*r,  says  M. 
Etninel,  iinide  the  bystand(*rs  shudder;  and 
some  »>f  them  looked  towards  the  door,  ns  il 
expecting  to  see  the  vision  realiz«*d.  T'hc 
Ilian  was  tivereome  hy  her  emotion  :  she  could 
prot-e»*d  no  t’arth«*r,  ami  threw  h(*rself,  with  coii- 
vnlsivt*  sobs,  upon  tin.*  body  of  her  hnsband. 

'rh<*se  t*leiri;ic  Sollies  are  sung  to  music, 
which,  in  its  general  character,  ap()roximates 
^rreatly  to  tin?  Grt*gorian  chant.  Hnt  they  have 
I  his  p(*(*nliarity,  tiiat  while  ttlhcr  songs  gene 
nillv  t»*rniinale  in  a  low  note,  thi*v  liinsh 


says  he  has  heard  many  which  were  sung  to 
Italian  airs  long  since  forgotten  in  Italy. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  modern  Greek 
music  partakes  in  any  eminent  degree,  if  at  all, 
of  the  style  of  that  of  antiquity.  At  a  dinner 
given  !it  the  Mansion-house,  London,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  iH’Jd,  four  youthful  Grecians — Eustace 
Kallis,  from  Najioli  di  Romania  ;  Stamonacea, 
a  Livadian;  Cosla,  son  of  a  Siiliot  chief;  and 
l*erich*s,  an  Athenian — were  among  the  guests. 
At  tlie  retpiest  of  the  Jjord  Mayor,  the  juvenile 
posterity  of  the  fathers  of  poetry  and  song  gave 
snc(*essively  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  vo¬ 
cal  mnsit*  of  modern  Greece.  The  melodies 
they  siing  were  national,  scicntiric,  and  highly 
pleasMig,  hut,  though  of  a  peculiar  character, 
were  fonmled  on  the  modern  diatonic  scale,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  partake  of  that  of  their  an- 
(a*stors,  as  it  has  come  down  to  ns.  From  this 
we  may  infer,  that,  with  the  many  other  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  their  ancient  race,  they  have  lost 
every  trace  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic 
systems  formerly  prevalent. 

j  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  Letters  from  the 
\<iea)i,  one  of  the  most  recent  publications  ''n 
iGri'ccc,  when  treating  of  Smyrna,  says,  “  */e 
dined  in  comjianv  with  a  niimhcr  of  Greeks  aod 
.Austrians,  and  olHcers  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  navy,  ami  in  the  evening  engaged  a  boat  to 
row  us  across  the  hay,  to  the  '1  iirkisli  gardens 
on  the  northern  shore.  It  was  a  delicious 
night ;  the  twinkling  stars  were  scarcely  visible 
111  tlie  blue  silvery  sky,  and  the  ocean  lay  calm 
!is  the  heavens.  There  was  no  noise  along  the 
dusky  slmrc.  and  the  voice  of  a  Greek  musi- 
eian,  wlio  acconijianied  ns  with  his  guitar, 
iilom*  distnrhed  the  solitude  of  the  scene.  He 
sang  with  great  taste  ami  feeling  the  songs  of 
Ibis  native  mountains,  and  his  tones  were  more 
1  musical  than  the  gi'iiorality  of  the  Greeks  1 
!have  heanl  in  the  Morea,  whose  nasal  notes 
are  any  tiling  but  harmony.  He  had  a  vast 
j  number  of  the  amatory  soMg.-«  of  (’hristoj)onlo 
"‘*"']the  (’retail,  and  the  martial  lyrics  of  the  patriot 
lligti;  and  it  was  curious  to  hear  the  wild  airs 
of  Greece  snug  almost  heneath  the  windows  of 
her  insatiate  murderers.” 

Dodvvell  describes  the  music  of  the  modern 
Greeks  as  being  “  in  general  as  harsh  and  of¬ 
fensive  to  the  (*ar,  as  their  wine  is  to  the  jialate. 


,,,  !■  The  common  Greek  songs,”  he  savs,  ”  are  nre- 

iii  ti  .  1^1  *  ,  * 

iciselv  in  the  same  stvle  as  the  native  and  una- 


The  music  of  most  of  the  Greek  soncfs  is  tellf'  ot  tlie  Italian  peasants,  which  are 

trt*nM*Iy  simple.  It  is  lu 

all . lu  I.laintivi-  .•lianUs,  lliai,  K.  tiu-  ii.usii-  ol,!  I'H'inol,  i;.  Delia  \  allc,  M.  Guys,  ana 

il...  ,.l her  nations  of  l-'.ur»|.a.  Their  eharaeter'  "  *  raptarfs  "  ith  it ;  but  the 

alvvavr 

!!“  iu'nv.'k'''k‘-miinen;r't'h',rVcrv  n-veke'u^^  "'O’  "'e.v  'lid  i" 

Ihetic  ur'itenlle.  On  hearing  th, an,  it  ivouhl  ''j''*"  V  ™'- 
seem  as  if  they  must  h:iv<‘  he<*ii  composed  ex- 


■cunipanieir  willi  a  I"-.''''"!  «".y  """g  <  lepleasing  to  a  foreign  ear 
I  seems  more  iie-irK  r^"  W  ortlcv  Mo: 

lian  to  the  n.nsie  olll'-'g''''.  l'’»anol,  D.  Della  Valle,  M.  Guys.  a. 

.  M’l.,.;,.  r.i...r.w.t,.r‘  D'Ohssons,  are  all  in  raptures  with  it;  but  tl 

tvavs  partakes  of  the  plaintive,  even  whenljd''''''''''"'';  tastes  niav  account  or  this  discre. 
ev'eeh'hrale  tlie  victories  of  tlieir  chieftains,  i;""''y  oi"'"Ot'-.  1 1'e  Irc'iuently 


|>ressly  to  he  sung  among  the  mountains,  and  to 
lie  r»*|>ejite(l  tiiid  prolonged  hy  th<?  echoes,  like 
the  Ram  ties  Varhes  of  Switzerland.  The 
iiir  is  frequently  coiiij)ris(*d  in  a  single  verse, 
iisnally  in  two,  nevi'r  in  more.  Hnt  it  is  often 
prolong(*(l  hy  the  aid  of  words,  arbitrarily  intro- 
(hieed  between  the  verses,  as  a  kind  of  burden, 
iiiul  which,  being  often  altog»‘ther  foreign  to  the 
suhjt'ct,  produce  a  very  whimsical  (*ftcct.  TIu* 
music  t)f  the  rhymed  song-'^,  composed  ami  sung 
in  the  greater  towns,  or  in  the  isles,  has  moie 
swe(*tiu!ss  ami  unity  of  character,  and  shows 
more  artifice  and  •  contrivance.  M.  Fanriel 


o,  tlie  procession'll 
During  the  perform- 
rites  by  the  priests,  the 
suspended,  ami  begun  again  when 
even  tl  >  in  the  grave  ;  nor  do  they 

•  terminate,  but  are  renewed  on  a  va-l  *  For  tin*  trRn«talion  of  ttiis  funeral  sonp,  and  nlso  ol  the 

f  of  occasions  ;  indeed,  during  the  whole  ot  | /JarwTn5c«.7‘ allcrwaids  tiven,  I  am  indebted  to  The 


jonly  foreign  tune  they  have  any  relish  for  is 
“  .M  vi.iiRoi  KE,”  which  was  introduced  into 
('onstaiitinoplc  by  the  Frank*,  and  is  sung  in 
many  of  tiie  Greek  towns. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  songs  of 
modern  Greece;  the  lirst  is  a  sea  song;  the 
second  the  farewell  of  a  dying  chieftain;  and 
the  hero  of  tlie  third  fell  in  an  engagement  with 
tiie  Turks,  when  the  latter  were  commanded  by 
the  famous  .lousonph,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ali 
Facha,  called  hy  the  Greeks  the  Drinker  of 
Wood. 

I.  JOHN  STATHAS. 

Topped  by  her  floatins  flan  of  blue, 

.Xcio»-s  tilt  wave-  a  vtiisel  tlew  ; 

.-Xnollier  vi  ssel  bears  in  siulit, 

Known  by  litr  tl;*p  of  triiuson  bri^lit 


the  rX'TERPEI.Vn. 


“  Lower  thy  sail !”  in  rons.-ious  priJe, 

And  lordly  tone, 

“  Lower  thy  sail  to  thit_  newar,, 

For  1  the  noble  c?tatbas  bear. 

oThink'st  thou  I  am  a  timorous  bride 
Who  lavs,  w  hen  hid,  her  vail  aside  . 
tlrannle’  her  fast,  my  seaman  brave 
DyeXep  with  Turkish  blood  the  wave 

The  Turks  brook  not  the  haiight}  check, 

But  Staihas  now  is  on  her  deck  ; 

The  waves  are  stain’d  with  crimson  dye, 
They  yield,  and  Alla !  is  the  cry. 

II.  THE  TOMB  OF  DEMOS. 

The  sun  w  as  sinking  in  the  west. 

When  Demos  thus  his  soil'  addressed 
“  Mv  sons,  your  evening  meal  provide. 
Then  come  and  seat  ve  at  iny  ?ide. 

Ttioii,  Lamprakis,  hope  ot  my  rare. 
There!  take  my  ariii'  and  till  my  place. 
My  sons,  mv  much  loved  '.abre  take. 

Cut  boiighs'a  verdant  com  h  t..  m  ike; 

And  when  'ipon  it  I  am  laiil, 

«;o.  r.ill  the  prie't  mv  'oul  to  aid. 

Full  fniy  y<  ars  my  lainl  1  'ervi  d, 

Nor  ever  from  my  ilnt v  -w  erv  •  d. 

Prepare  my  tomb,  and  make  it  large 
Place  me  in  act  the  loe  to  eliarge  ; 

And  in  It  leave  I  pa"  e.'e  ir.  e. 

Where 'pring''  -vvi  et  bird  mav  vimT  me. 
\nd  nigliiingale-,  wlio-e  n..i<  '  mav  "ni.^ 
The  tiding'  of  r<  turi.ing  'piing. 

III.  <i  n  I  p  n  T  V  K  I '. 

The  nioiiniains  tlnr't  forcleinl'  Ue 
Partiied  by  r/ie  >un,  lor  cooling  r  iin 
'J’he  V 'lit  ire  lor  111'  piev, — ai.'i  mo.e 
Til-  .Mii''!iiinari  lor  tir-  '  i  iii  gore. 

Where  1'  niiii'liiak  m  ’h<  r  fb  d. 

Who  wail'.e  eii  now.  Mvo<  hil  Ir.  n  'l^a.l  ’ 
^V".'lnllerll.'g  atnid  the  nio'in’aiii'  w  dd. 
j.eks  ^lle  her  la-t,  l.ei  lomb  -t  eml.l  ’ 

Tin  sound' ot  vv  ar  her I'-ao. 
rii.‘  gnu  loui!  ti.’indei' m  tin-  gab-. 

.\la' '  not  now  to  c.  1*  iiral'' 

Tie  nuptial  b  .a-t,  tin:  village  t.  •<; 


inents.  Tliis  part  comprehenda 

htiiidrod  articles. 

It.  The  lllDlMENTS  Ofmu,ic,di,iJJ. 
lour  sections:  1st,  notation,  .a 

The  formation  of  n  rrreat 

iniiisic.  ill  oriler  to  fulfill  its  «  T'C'- u.!',,,,,!  alleles  rcomprise  tth^  ^ 

I'lM’ furiiisliini;  means  ot  instruction  in  all  I  F  mthupin^ 

filenartiiieiitsof  tlienrt  to  those  who  frequent  it.  U  ._  I  he  theory  »nd  practice  of  Ha,, 
oii'rht  to  he  (hrected  according.to  the  followiiig  .and  (  oMfosi  i  io>,  divided  into 

ii  ■  ,  1st,  systnm.s  ot  iiarmony ;  2d,  treatiaei i 

''"'in  the  firat  place,  two  great  divisions  should  ;tervals  and  chords,  and  methods  of  «tMi2l 

(he  made,  the  one  of  miiMcal  literature,  the  other.: ment  ;  .Id,  eoiinter,,ointiindftigne;  4tli,«i;: 

of  practical  iiuisic,  of  which  the  following  e  .  . . .  general,  wine  t  is  compe^oftma, 

ij  .  luolody.  on  poetical  and  musical rhytl#,, 

The'lirst  division  slioiild  he  distributed  iiiioahe  einployiiieiit  of  instruments  and  voita,, 


•  le 


Ilf  ail  n  iii'in.- 


Then  Ol.iphtaki'  -In'  w  .UTnl.  d  • 
.'tr  •'  In  d  b!'-<  .illig 'm  jn-  '1  ■iiiii  ■ 
ThU'  1  •  '  tin;  <  Viif'  vv  ||.  n  fn- 
It'  irili'ir'  in  lii'r  d'i'l  ti-iu  '  i-l. 


nn  , 
Id  - 


“Tlif  f'l':  i'  tiigh  -trik'  b'-n.*  "  m  'a.il. 
••  \  d  III  .'ir  lar  In  nci-  v  nir  '  nn  I'aiii  '  in 
f..  'I  liy  til.;  n  tur  it  I..;  b  .nn 
Wifii  joy,  t.i  glut  lii'  .'iivag'-  '<  rri. 


TliC  cjiiircii  inii.'ic  of  tip?  rnotlerri  lip  '-l;.-!  i' 
de'cribod  <'is  v'TV  niono*ori')'i~,  rind  .'is  In  ini.'' 
r  jiatod  To  .si'nii  tlio  Iif.'irers  to  .'I*,-eji,  msTctnl  ot 
r  disinif  and  aninritiriif  ilifin,  liko*  tli*;  .'tnuii.s  ot  j .\ni!»r'>'i.T,i 
‘lioir  aiK'ioiii  rw  !'dlv.  l>iii  ‘liey  lid\<‘  roeent.Iy 
ii.atio  a  f/re-at  iniiir  ivfriit  iit  in  Tho  .'irf  ot  ti-ricii- 
’..iir  iiiii.sif.  It,  IS  JL-.'frT''<l,  that  it.  rriiiid  not  hf' 
learn’:  formerly  in  h-','  t.iian  thirty  year',  o.vinL' 
to  the  imiiien.'e  i.ntiihor  of  .arhitr.ary  eliaraeti  r- 
i.sed  ill  tiio  notation,  tn  wlncii  eadi  prof-'r-or 
o.'ive  lii.s  own  .'iTniticatuiii.  'J’he  sy 'tf-m  i.s  rxiu 
simplified,  that  it  may  he  trmolit  in  two  ye-ars. 

.\  treati.«o  on  tlii.s  new  method  lia.«  hr  en  [uih. 
ti.sliod  l»v  *M.  An.a.'ta.'iu.s  'I’liamyris  ;  and  it  isto  j'-vorld  oen 


I.  *.r.M:ilAl.  I.I  rERATVRE  or  mi 

I't.  1  ifiTin  and  invention  of  inn.-'ie, 

’2d.  lieaiitv  ami  utility  ot  lln.s  art. 
thl.  1  *f  it'  n.atnr*'  ami  nse.s*. 

Ith.  <  M'  D'etleets  on  tin’  moral  atlert .. di'. 

I  .Vh.  t  if  Its  eljort.'  on  the  ph_\'ieal  con.'lit'i 
tion  of  Ilian,  and  on  arninal?. 

n.  iii'sit>RV  or  Mi  "I'  . 

Sn^n/ii  ismus. 

I't.  ( ieneral  In.'t'rry  ot’ nm-ie 
.ami  of  e\ .-ry  riire. 

’.'■I.  I’lrtii  iil.ar  histnry.  wlurh  may 
three  liui'ions;  1.  .\m-ieiit  mii.-.c  : 

I  of  til*.-  Miidd'.e  ,a[;e.;  ;  'A.  M  .ih  rii  iiin';e. 

'I’he  h.'*'irv  of'  An'IINI  .^1|'SI•  eiiihr:iee.~ 
that  of  till-  K_'Vjd laii'.  I  li  hr* ’.v ( ir*  ek'.  uinl 
'  Ivoiii  ins  ;  and  e;i(  Ii  1  if  the-o  d. .  I'loii'  im'hide' 

1  wii  iti-ver  li.as  ho.-n  v.  ri”'  :i  "ii  t !e  i.iH'O  =1 

1  tli*  r)*  ii’i***,  t/p  ir  uf  »- 

I  ^ 

jra ,i!iv.  tip  .r  r:r.’!im.  tmi'ii  iil  in  ’r  ni.enV',  v\  i  . 
>,'l'll.s  i  l  l.''  !'  .  i-ry  e  ■.*.  Il'T.  e. 

'i  'I’le-  li.'t  ,rv  "t'  *:ie  nri'ii-  of  tn.-  Minnr.i: 

;  .\or  may  In-  d.-.n!*  1  m’o  t.ae  ca'*'  rn  ami  .'.e-r. 
i.ern  :  the  ea't'  rn  e.iiiiorehi'ml.iij-  wh a**  r  h  i' 

'  liei'li  ’A  r/tef,  rei.-i’  i'.  »•  f  .|  *  he  inU'ie  o}'  » Jp’  (  i e  ,  . 
•  lifliiojii.aii,  ami  .\riiieiii.ari  ehnri  iie..  ;  t|,i‘  u.  '*- 
rn  efuiir  o  i:i_r  tlf  io'Oirv  ot'fhe  <  irej-. .r..!n  'im! 

lianf .  .'I mi  u  li.af'  •  r  h  i'  in  <  .i  u  ri'- 


t! 

i 

ii'i'*  "f  1 
.  .\lii'i<  * 


.'ono,  n  P  itioii.  t’lriiia* I'lii  ot’'y'- 
ii'ion  of  h  irmonv  ,aml  e  .iiii’.-rp'iiii’. 

'iiT'.  in  I'le  ot‘  tho  t r  iM.iiido'ir-  am!  . 
iii-t rurii'  :i‘s.  A  e.  li  ’I'lit 

>rv  of  MoneuN  .Mi'.ii  mav  he  di- 1  im>t*d / 

I 


ho  liopfgfj,  that  poaeo  will  .soon  he  re.-tored  t.i 
tlii.s  tine'  conrifrv,  with  the  very  name  (,f  which 
.'o  many  flelij/htfiil  a.s.sficiatifin.s  are  cfinneetefl. 
a  nil  that  jt.s  peofile  will  have*  lei.siiro  ami  ineli- 
nation  to  cultivate  an  art  which,  more  than  any 
feiier,  hnmnnize.s  the  rnanner.s',  soften.s  the 
Ije.art,  and  .awaken.s  in  the  hrea.st  every  ffootl 
ami  virtuon.s  emotion. 


’en  on  n 
teni.',  nr. 
jiojiiilar  • 
mill'’ n  I' 

'file  1, 

vid  d  ir.*')  'j‘  m  ral  ami  [i  irtiriilar.  ani 
ot  a.l  tii.it  i;|g  hepfi  writfi'ii  on  t*p-  v 
{iroor*  -,'  ami  resolution'  of  tko  .art.  not  onl\  in 
ditiereiit  ;nrf'  of  I'.nrope.  hn’  t hr  nie-lpinf  tip- 
rallv.  'I'he  cataloo’im  ot’  th;.--  'inifl' 


I  con.'O-f s  :  ri 

I 

II  I  e"l\ 


t  •  - 

'iorehep-tral  ed’n  t.s,  and  on  the  poetry  of  BiL 

■  In  tins  part  are  contained  nearly  twn tKi^ 

'■.artmles.  ^ 

IV.  Mn.'ieal  rRiTicTSM  and  LiriUTtii 

'  rontriininiT.  I't*  treatises  on  expre8iioQ,g:T<^ 
.and  tii'fe;  ’Jd.  ronsiderationa  on  themeiA 

■  tion  of  the  im^.sieul  arts,  and  improveioeti!: 
it'  metlioi!.'  and  ditl’erent  parts;  .3d,  poidt 
Ari’niL'-,  pamphlets,  and  satires;  4th, imm; 

loiiriial'. 

Smii  ^h')nld  he  the  materials  of  the  Iter 

part  of  a  orand  pnhlic  library  of  mog’ic. 

1  now  eoim;  to  the  practical  part, thilaj 
ei.nipo.'itions  of  every  kind,  J’h'is  putrl 
.  .ln.'.^t  of  two  divisions,  the  one  conip*| 
’.oral,  and  the  other  in>truniental  music. 

'I'll,'  divi.'ion  of  vocal  music  will  be  sib 
-.pi.  1  into  tiiree  irre.at  sections;  l8t,Cim 
\Il  SI«  ;  ’Jd.  .Ml  . -If  0I  THE  THEmi;)L 
l  'll  \  MIIEK  .^1*  'D  • 

fill  u«  M  .Ml  -n  mn.«t  a:rain  bediridedis 
'.•veral  elates:  tie-  fir>t  will  cinbnceilla 
mot.  •'  am!  iinr'es.  from  the  orison  of  ciQW 
tioti  m  .'evral  parts,  tdl  about  the middlcO 
\\  I’h  rrnttirv.  in  order  to  enable  us  toRp: 
iimi.T  one  point  of  view  .all  such  musicMit 
•!p'  mei  h.aiiie.al  eomhinntion  ot  sounds.nwt? 

p.  rfert,  for  It'  principle;  forlbesja 
ulm  h  remain  to  ns  of  the.se  times offerlitllti 
nothing  el'i-  f.ll  the  period  of  the  refo.TSt--. 
!.,f  the  art  hv  P.aleMnna. 

'I’Ip’  'eeoml  elas'-  of  ma.«ses  .and  motetti^ 
or.  l.em!'  all  that  was  rompo.scd  tro™d«» 
iMP'trin.a  to  that  of  ( ’arissimi,tbe in«» 
,„...|.  rn  ryle,  Iinil  ,.f  church miiiieO 

irromiianiiiieiits. 

third  el.as.s  inrlndes  mx«««*8i  ^ 
'.'iim  till  ;it  winch 


.1  \  o 


■*  ft  i^  .a  parfirul.nr  fKiirit  of  tionor  with  the  Itm-k',  not  t^i 
.allow  tlirir  iirrul',  am;r  tii  klh,  tn  I.tII  into  the  tiaml'  of  ftp 
'I’urks,  wlpi  [iraf'iif’*;  iifi'ui  them  evory  liarli.nroiiv  oufragp 
*■  .My  fri‘uifl',”  saiil  au  <•XIliring  rtiiefiain,  '•••'  .....  l..••./l 


div.'ion  v.onld  lo.'’!ii  more  th.in  f'.'.mitv  o< 
p.a'jes.  'I’o  this  mu't  he  added  the  partieidar 
hi.'torie.'  fif  rhnreh  imi'ie,  of’  dramatie  mn.'ie, 
of  the  Impjr,  ijihy  of  eompo'ci*',  hoth  fir  the 
voieo  ami  hir  iii'f  niment - ,  'ino’er',  .ami  iri.'trn* 
ment-makers  ot  everv  kind,  as  well  as  of  hih- 
liooraphy  or  liti  ral  lii'torv,  diet mna rie',  vVe. 

1  ne'c  l.^’ti-r  divi'ions  eomjirise  more  than 
twelve  hnmlretl  .artieie'. 

1  he  serond  orcat  divi.-uion  of  tiinsiral  htera- 
Inre  melmle'  all  tiiat  rilates  to  the  tlie 


. .  W.T.-  ;ntnHi.i.-e.l  iiit.. 

. . unun.u,.,'u.,.lwhencoin....;nccd«l^' 


Ml  iilMin  ii*ii  *  mu  i  .i.t-  |  •  •••  ihmi.  |t  ifji*--*  mi  in**  i||i’ 

P'rioL' rhipfiain,  “cut  off  my  tp  .el.j  practice  of  mn.sie,  and  mav  he  divnled 
ttiat  our  cru  iiiif'  may  not  lu  ar  it  wifli  ttipui,  to  Ik'  r  x|io«Ml  toj  ,  ^ 

Oif  gaze  of  i  v'-ry  pas.'iT  tiy  .  My  ericm  will  see  it,  arul  ‘  *  '  ' 

ui.*ir  heart'  will  laugh  w  itli  joy  my  mother,  al.so,  may  .>ie» 

It,  .ainl  would  e.vpire  at  the  -igtit.” 


.Madarno  de  Ilo.ssi,  late*  Madlle*.  Sontarr,  i.' 
nr.w  "iviri;^  concert.s  at,  the*  Ilamio,  arid  vvill 
.'liortly  make  her  d/hiit  as  an  anthore.s.s.  'I'lie 
monnscript  of  her  hook  ha.s  been  hotijrlit  for 
fraric.=t,  .says  the  Isondon  Post. 


Iin  vv  liri,  .  . .  -  ^ 

OPtixmed  mn.nvr/co/o^m.^andM^ 

hei’ii  written  to  the  present  daj.  ■  ^liei 

miLriital.-.  he 

[irtter  to  shew  Its  liistorica  |.|VggtijC'. 

....  ,11  ;,„,t  retranls  the  ^’formed 
as  psalms  ami  cant.eles 

the  lan^rnam’.s  of  rJiccs  in’Cerafr 

masses,  W  Dnnns,  ami  services  n 

Kn^rlish.  ,h„rch-musicandg 


r»ry  .'iml 

an  fol- 

ioW.S 

I.  1  Ik’  .M  \  riiE.M \td  \i,  arid  I*n vsre \i.  part, 
snhrliviiled  in’o  thrf'e  .sectioiiH :  the  first  in- 
eludinif  all  that  rid;itf*H  tf»  acrinsties  or  the 
science  ot  .^oiimls,  to  the  oro'ans  of  hearirifj,  to 
the  Vfiir  e,  and  rudioes ;  the  seeriml  coniprf;- 
hendino-  fhe  ralenh'ition  of  projiortions,  and  the 
teriiperamr*nt  and  tnnirif^  of  instrijmenfs  ;  the 
third.  treati.seH  for  fhe  cori.«triirtlori  of  irmtrii. 


fim 

for 


Intermediary 
of  the  t  heat  re  .Stan,  s  other  bfj 

to  the  one  hy  its  thercfoKi^ 


dramatic  exjire.ssmn,  ,^39. 

'I’liEA  TRieAi.  t|,e  operaij^, 

tains  hnt  one  according  to 

will  he  proper  to  divid  t  of  ^ 


therefoKi 
class. 


4.1 _ 


Will  lie  |MW,..  .  ■  rpj  p  first  epov  '1^  m 

epochs  and  Hchoohs.  first  essays  I 

ir„lh,n  urhoul  coinpriECu  t  c  ^  I 

nra,  w,,rhM>o.n  0  Uc. 
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dramatic  style.  The  second  epoch  extends 
from  the  time  of  this  composer  to  that  of  Per- 

1  i  The  third  commences  with  Maio  and 
f^mplii  the  inventors  of  musical  coloring,  or 
•  Trumcntal  effects.  The  fourtli  comprises  all 
^orks  in  which  the  accompaniment  ceases 
ro  be  a  secondary  part,  and  claims  a  rank  with 
Jhe  vocal;  that  is,  all  that  has  been  written 

from  1790  till  the  present  day. 

Of  German  Dramatic  Music,  the  first 
epoch  commences  with  Reiser,  and  finishes 
with  Benda ;  the  second  commences  with  tliis 
master,  and  extends  to  the  time  of  Mozart ;  the 
third  extends  from  the  works  of  this  great  man 
to  those  of  Weigh  A  fourth  epoch,  wliich  may 
properly  be  denominated  that  of  philosophical 
Juisfc,  begins  with  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber. 

The  French  School  will  also  be  divided 
into  several  epochs  :  the  first  commences  with 
Lulii  and  extends  to  Rameau  ;  the  second  com¬ 
prehends  all  that  has  hecn  written  from  the  time 
of  this  master  to  that  of  Gluck  ;  the  third  and 
fourth  are  formed  by  M<  hul,  Cherubini,  and 
their  successors.  For  the  comic  opera,  one 
class  will  comprise  the  works  of  Duni,  Phili- 
dor,  Monsigny,  Grt try.  and  their  imitators,  and 
the  second  will  extend  from  ITiHl  to  our  time. 

Chamber  Music  will  be  divided  into  the 
madrigal,  the  canzonet,  airs  in  several  parts, 
the  cantata,  detached  airs,  the  romance,  and 
national  melodics  of  every  country  on  the 
globe. 

Instrumental  Music  will  be  subdivided  into 
concert  music  and  chamber  iniiaic,  and  each  of] 
these  subdivisions  will  class  according  to  dilfer 


sot  schools. 

Concert  Music  includes,  1st,  all  the  ancient 
pieces,  known  by  the  French  under  the  name  of 
mites,  and  by  the  Germans  under  that  of  par- 
tien ;  in  other  words,  all  small  pieces  in  several 
parts,  for  the  viol,  lute,  harpsichord,  &c.,  of 
which  kind  is  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  2d,  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra;  Bd,  concertos,  symphonies,  con¬ 
certed  pieces,  &c. 

Chamber  Musm*  is  of  two  kinds:  the  first 
comprising  works  for  several  instruments,  such 
as  duos,  trios,  quatuors,  (pimtets,  sextuors,  sep- 
luors,  &-C. ;  the  se*cond,  all  pieces  for  a  single 
instrument,  either  alone  or  accompanied,  viz., 
the  solo,  sonata,  capriccio,  fantasia,  varied  airs, 
preludes,  fugues,  &c.  A  subdivision  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  made  for  each  instrument,  while 
the  organ  will  form  a  distinct  class. 

Military  Music  will  form  a  third  division 
of  instrumental  music. 

A  library  formed  according  to  these  rules  of 
classification,  and  as  complete  in  all  its  parts 
M  possible,  would  he  worthy  of  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  as  the  Fcole  Royale  de  Musiipie,  and 
would  be  productive  of  great  utility  in  a  nation 
which  owes  its  succes.s  in  the  musical  art  to  the 
roperiority  of  its  system  of  education.  Let  us 
ho^  that  the  government  will  one  day  he  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  arlvantages  of  such  an  assemblage 
®  inusical  knowledge,  and  make  the  necessary 
•aenfices  to  supply  the  numerous  deficiencies 
nich  are  found  in  the  existing  one. 

■  beginning  of  this  article  of  inn- 

cal  libraries  fornuMl  according  to  the  peculiar 
Cor  studies  of  the  individual ;  it  will  at  once 
form  L  that  a  library  of  tliis  kind  can 

u  .  ^  section,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  col- 

•ch7^  which  I  have  been  speaking.  A 
reap  instance,  desirous  of  pursuing  his 

Wft  upon  some  branch  of  acoustics, 

and  works  belonging  to  the  physical 

j  PJ^^i'^niatical  section  of  musical  literature  ; 
aonprt  harmony  and  counterpoint,  those 

Ppertaining  to  the  theoretical  part  of  his  art ; 


an  organist,  those  treating  of  his  instrument, 
and  so  of  the  rest.  The  historian  of  music, 
and  the  biographer  of  musicians  and  writers  on 
music,  arc  alone  required  to  possess  a  universal 
knowledge  of  the  art. 

Aut  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  the  books  and 

I  what  the  compositions  to  be  selected  in  forming 
a  musical  library,  and  by  what  means  can  a 
knowledge  of  their  titles  and  general  contents 
be  obtained]  I  answer,  that  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  these  details,  for  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  materials  for  forming  a  great 
musical  library  would  of  itself  fill  several  large 
volumes.  The  treatises  of  musical  literature 
by  Forkel  and  Lichtenthal,  Gerber’s  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  and  some  other  authors,  are  the 
sources  whence  this  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Unfortunately,  these  works  are  more 
or  less  incomplete,  more  or  less  faulty  and  erro¬ 
neous.  I  am  led  to  hope  that  the  “  Historical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians,”  which  I  have  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  tables  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  regard. 
►Several  circumstances  have  till  now  retarded 
the  publication  of  this  work ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  author  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  press. 


P  .4  G  A  N  I  N I. 


what  inference  would  be  drawn  from  their  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  listen  to  a  performer  who,  with 
an  entire  violin  at  his  command,  thought  fit  to 
employ  only  a  fourth  part  of  it.  The  compli- 
ment  to  their  judgment  was  just ;  the  raillery 
meant  nothing.  Mr.  Collins  however  must  not 
conclude  that  because  his  single-string  freaks 
are  contemned  at  Islington,  they  will  be  accept¬ 
able  m  the  Ilaymarket,  unless,  indeed,  he 
strikes  the  s  out  of  his  name,  and  supplies  its 
place  by  an  i.  Signor  Collini  would  have 
many  chances  in  his  favor  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town. — Idem. 


Haydn’s  Creation  was  last  year  performed 
foj  the  first  time  at  Turin,  by  the  Accademia 
Filarmonica,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Singing,  and  highly  ap¬ 
plauded.  This  oratorio  has  been  composed  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  has  just  found 
its  way  to  one  of  the  most  musical  cities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps !  Hence  we  may  learn 
in  what  state  the  art  has  existed  in  Italy  during 
the  present  century.  It  looks,  however,  as  if 
some  change  for  the  better  were  about  to  take 
place,  since  one  splendid  German  work  has 
been  not  only  performed,  but  well  received.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  Mozart’s  operas  are 
almost  unknown  in  Italy. 


Paganini’s  concert  on  the  Bd  of  June  proved 
how  much  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  sur¬ 
prise,  and  how  gratifying  it  is  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  labor  over  what  had  been  thought 
insurmountable  ditficulties.  But  does  such 
pleasure  leave  any  permanent  impression  ] — 
does  such  triumph  lead  to  any  real  improve- 1 
ment  in  art  ]  asks  the  philosopher.  I  answer 
the  first  in  the  affirmative,  for  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  the  pleasing  astonishment  e.xcited  in  my 
mind  by  even  the  feats  of  the  Indian  Jugglers. 
With  regard  to  the  second,  I  have  my  doubts: 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  young  violinists 
will  bo  trying  to  play  on  one  string  instead  of 
making  the  best  use  of  four;  will  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  accompany  themselves,  d  la  guitar, 
when  they  might  have  the  efficient  assistance  of 
others;  will  be  practicing  useless  harmonics 
when  they  ought  to  he  studying  useful  harmony. 
These  are  apprehensions  which  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  will  allow  to  be  not  quite  ungrounded.  I  do 
not  mean  to  speak  irreverently  of  Paganini — he 
is  really  a  wonderful  man,  in  so  far  us  his  exe¬ 
cution  is  wonderful.  1  should  like  to  Jiearhim 
play  a  concerto  or  a  quartet  in  which  no  har¬ 
monics  arc  required,  when  he  might  have  his 
violin  strung  in  the  usual  manner,  and  would 
not  be  called  on  to  waste  6U''h  talents  as  hel 
possesses  by  confining  their  exertion  to  a  sin- 1 
‘de  string. — llarmonicon.  I 
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A  Mr.  Collins  has  appeared  at  Sadler’s  Wells 
as  the  avowed  rival  of  Paganini.  The  Times 
thus  speaks  of  his  performance:  “We  are 
hound  to  say  that  it  was  dexterous  and  clever 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and,  considering  that  Mr.  Collins  had 
probably  never  heard  Paganini  till  he  visited 
London,  the  little  he  did  produce  in  the  same 
manner  shows  no  common  facility  in  him.” — 
“The  vociferations  of  the  tiers  itat  entirely 
drowned  the  solo  on  the  fourth  string.” 

The  Courier  also  states,  that  when  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  began  to  play  on  the  fourth  string,  the  gods 
became  clamorous ;  and  the  writer  remarks, 
that  “  in  some  of  them  a  single  string  produced 
disagreeable  associations.”  The  joke  presented 
itself  and  could  not  be  repressed ;  but  the  au¬ 
thor,  while  he  let  fly  his  wit  at  the  good  folks 
frequenting  Sadler’s  Wells,  saw  clearly  enough! 


POETICAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

BSTWBEN 

PETER  PINDAR  AND  DR.  HARRINGTON^ 

From  Peter  Pindar,  on  seeing  a  rrernt  Musieal  Production, 
by  Dr.  Harrington,  of  Bath. 

“  Whpn  people  borrow,  it  should  be  their  care 
To  send  things  hack  again — it  is  but  fair; 

To  gratitude  and  manners  this  is  due; 

Therefore,  good  Doctor,  to  the  Gud  of  Song 
Return  his  Lyre— you’ve  really  had  it  long, 

Othirs  must  be  obliged  as  well  as  you.” 

THE  RETORT  COURTEOUS;  OR,  INNOCENCU 
DEFENDED. 

Dr.  Harrington  to  Peter  Pindar, 

“  A  Lyre,  indeed  !  he  borrowed  no  such  thing, 

Rut  sports  a  stick  with  bladders  and  a  siring, 

A  lousy  lledge-nymph’s  Hardy  gurd  • 

Suckling  about  from  door  to  door, 

Squalls  beggars’  ballads  by  the  score. 

Rut  not  a  penny  gets — as  ever  yet  was  heard. 

’Twas  thieving  Pindar,  ’tis  well  known, 

Swindled  Ins  Gi)dship's  old  Cremone, 

But  so  vamped  up,  he  scruples  not  to  show  it, 

For  what  with  varnish,  sound  post,  silver  slrii.g, 

’Tis  so  improved,  he  plays  before  the  King 

In  tone  so  sweet,  his  Godsliip  does  not  know  it.’’ 

By  Peter  Pindar,  on  reading  a  Literary  Production  of  Dr 
Hanington's. 

‘‘Doctor,  T  much  your  principles  admire, 

Apollo  very  kindly  lent  his  Lyre; 

And  you,  the  most  refined  of  grateful  men. 

To  quit  the  obligation— stole  his  Pen.” 


We  know  of  no  more  promising  young  aspirant  for 
the  laurel  than  the  author  of  several  poems  which 
!)uvc  appeared  in  the  Stonington  Phenix,  over  Iho 
dgnaturc  of  ‘‘  Inisfail.”  Several  liavc  also  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Euterpeiad,  one  especially  of  consi- 
Icrable  merit.  We  know  the  writer  byname;  but 
.ve  are  not  certain  his  permission  could  be  obtained  to 
liave  it  made  public.  He  is,  we  understand,  yet  un- 
ler  age,  a  hard-laboring  youth,  of  less  than  ordinary 
)pportunities  to  study,  and  mostly  self-taught.  His 
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poetic  effusions  exhibit,  as  usual  in  younff  writers,  a  I  siR  WILLIAM  DA  VENA  NT. 

freshness  of  thought  and  feeling-,  which  must  be  chas  - 

tened  and  matured  by  practice,  to  meet  the  eye  of  cn-  William  Davcnant,  the  reviver  of  the 

ticism  with  success;  yet  there  is  an  industry  conso-  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and, 

quent  to,  or  rather  the  cause  of,  his  prolific  musing-s,  of  tjje  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-ftelds, 

which  must,  if  he  lives,  accomplish  for  him  all  that  h.  He  was  the 

can  desire.  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Oxford,  where  he  wan. 

His  prose  abounds  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  his  1 1 }().") ;  and  after  studying  at  Lincoln-^ 

poetry.  Probably  blank  verse  may  in  future  be  hi?  became  a  page  to  (ireville,  lord  Brooke, 

forte,  thoug-h  his  success  in  rhyme  would  be  cfpially  ^  Jiterarv  nobleman,  who  encouraged  his  atlain- 
certain.  From  a  late  article  in  the  Phenix  we  ropy  ni(.„ts.  'lie  cultivated  ncipiaintance  with  the! 
the  following— rough  and  wild,  it  is  true,  but  full  of  a  poetic  muse,  and  the  eminent  wits  of  his  time, 
pathos  which  defines  the  character  of  the  genuine  |[jg  jniagination,  depraved  by  sensuality,  wa.**! 
poet:  uneipial  to  extensive  lliirhts  in  pure  regions. j 

lie  wrote*  chieriy  to  the  taste  ot  the  court,  pre-. 
Who  calls  the  field  of  graves  a  gloomy  pared  masques  for  its  entertainment,  and,  on 
place  ]  Who  savs  it  is  a  lonely  spot !  (iloomy  !  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  hail  tin*  honor  ot  tin* 
there  is  a  light  there  that  tells  of  eternity — that  laiireateship.  lie  served  in  the  army  ot  (  harh-.s 
reveals  immortality!  Lonely!  oh  there  caiij  1.  against  the  parliament;  was  made  lieiitrn- 
rnan  hold  sweet  and  blessed  communion  with;! ant-general  of  the  ordnance,  knighted  by  th*-; 
the  friends  who  have  departed — with  the  spirits!  king  at  the  sieifc  of  (iloncestcr,  and,  on  iho  (h--, 
of  the  upper  world!  (.’all  it  not  lonely — tori  cline  of  the  royal  causr,  retired  to  b  ranro, 
there  can  the  contem[)lativc  mind  call  up  a!  where  he  hi.-eanie  a  Roman  (’atiiolic.  In  at-j 
thousand  fond  recollections  of  the  days  for  aye!  tempting  to  conduct  a  French  colony  to  \  ir- 
departed — the  car  can  drink  in  tones  of  love!  be  was  cafitured  by  a  parliament  crniM-r, ' 

and  tenderness  that  come  to  the  aching  heart;  and  imprisoned  in  Cowes  Fastb*,  when-  he  *  ni- 
w'ith  a  joyous  thrill — tlic  eye  can  rest  again|  ploved  himself  on  “( Jondib**rt,”  a  h»-roie  poem, 
upon  the  forms  of  the  vanished  ones  to  wliomj  which  he  never  finished,  i  )n  this  iM-easioii  hi> 
our  souls  so  fondly  clung — and  ns  we  standi  bfe  was  saved  by  Milton;  and,  when  puhln 
upon  the  grave-sod,  we  feel  ourselves  to  he  noi  afi’airs  were  reversed,  Davenant  repaid  the  ser- 
longer  fettered  down  to  earth,  hut  holding  in-  vice  by  proteifmg  Milton. 

tercourse  with,  and  surrounded  by,  the  .shadowy  I  Davenant’s  face  was  deformed  hy  the  con-e. 
phantoms  of  another  world.  Call  it  not  (juences  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  deticieiicy 
gloomy — for  there  is  found  the  bairn  that  romesl  of  feature  exemplified  m  his  portrait  is  referred 
with  a  healing  power  to  the  sickened  soul —  to  by  a  note  ou  a  celebrated  line  iii  lord  Byron’." 
there  is  the  place  where  we  can  calm  ami  ••  Curse  of  Minerva.” 

chasten  the  proud,  yet  oh  !  how  degraded,  s[)i-‘  l*oj,e  is  said  to  liavr;  jilaced  Itavenanf,  ns  n 
rits  within  us,  and  teach  them  to  look  beyond  poet,  above  Donne;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
the  contines  ot  the  grave,  to  a  higher,  a  holier, saiitliority,  it  is  (jiiestionahle  whether  l’ojH*’s 
and  a  liapjiier  s[)here !  Ihe  gnve-yard  !  ’tisj  judrfment  could  have  so  erred,  lie  is  further 
indeed  to  me  a  blessed  spot — a  place  that  seeni-i  said  to  have  observed,  that  i)avenant  “  s»‘emed 
cth  not  of  earth,  nor  yet  of  heaven — still  nearer ,,  fond  of  having  it  taken  for  truth,”  that  he  was 
heaven  than  earth.  It  is  the  connecting  link  1“  niore  than  a  poetieal  ehihl  of  Sh}iks|M-are 
between  this  visible  world  and  the  land  ot  niys-j,  tliat  he  wa.s  Sliaksp«*are’s  godson;  and  that 
tery.  It  is  peopled  by  what  were  once  thcLshakspcare  in  his  frefjiient  journ<-v.s  between 
beings  of  this  world  hut  now  we  know  that  j  f/)}idon  and  his  native  place,  Stratford-upon- 
their  dwelling-place  is  eternity.  Still  doth  it  Avon,  used  to  Mo  at  Davenant’s,  the  Crown, 
seem  that  thev  can  come  back  to  hover  over  the  [in  Oxford.  He  was  verv  well  acquainted  with 
scenes  that  they  loved  on  earth — and  alway  Mrs.  Davenant;  and  her  son,  afterwards  Sir 
when  rny  fimt  hath  sought  the  spot  where  their  William,  was  supposed  to  be  more  m-arly  re- 
les  s  urn  er,  r  eern  that  rnvriads  of  eritran-  laterl  to  him  than  as  a  f^odson  onlv.  (  Mie  day, 
c  User  spirits  are  lovering  around  me  then —  when  Shakspeare  had  just  arrived,  ami  the  hov 
and  the  gentle  whisper  of  the  breeze  amid  the  ..^ont  for  from  school  to  him,  a  head  of  one  o'f 

«n,,  gra.  s  la  springs  ii.xuriantlj  there,  seems  the  collegr-s  (who  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
a  tone  from  another  world.  ,..;»i.  ti ,  .v  w  j 

with  the  iitfairs  ol  the  lamily)  met  the  child 

The  grave-yard !  it  is  indeed  the  abode  of  •’iniriing  home,  and  asked  him  w  hither  he  was 
Death!  Vet  it  is  not  sad  to  wander  there  so  much  haste.  The  hoy  said,  “ 'I’o 

amid  the  mo.s.sy  stone.s— it  is  not  gloomy  to  i“‘y  (Todfather,  Shakspeare,”  “Fie,  child,” 
bend,  and  read  the  names  engraven  upon  them.  ge-ntlernari,  “  w  hy  are  yon  so  siiper- 

Js  the  thought  of  death  a  thought  full  of  agony !  ♦hious  ?  have  you  not  learned  y»-t  that  yon  should 
To  some  it  may  he,  yet  to  .such  it  is  a  whol'ei  the  name  of  (iod  in  vain  r*  The  impu- 

some  thought.  Better,  ay,  better  far  to  come  Nation  i.s  very  doubtful, 
and  think  upon  the  dead— to  feel  that  soon  we 
must  lie  down  to  our  “  last  drcarnic.ss  sleep”—! 

that  soon  “theplacc.s  that  now  know- u.s  willl  DRVDF.N. 

know  us  no  more  forever”— that  .soon  onr  spi-  Drj-den  happenimr  to  pass  an  cvenintr  with 
rits  will  be  called  to  stand  liefore  the  bar  nf  an  the  Duke  nf 


Some  of  the  company  were 
ordinary  pains  to  out-rival  each 
person  most  tranquil  and 


person  most  tranquil  and  uncoiZ.^ 
Lord  Dorset,  who,  with  much 
sure,  ve^  coolly  wrote  two  or 
carelessly  threw  them  into 
upon  ;  and,  when  the  rest  had 
theirs,  the  arbiter  opened  the 
destiny.  In  going  through  thewU.i'^ 
covered  the  most  violent  raptu^ 

”  I  must  acknowledge,”  savs 
tlicrc  arc  abundance  offine 
and  sucli  a»  do  honor  to  the 
urotc  them;  hut  I  am  under  the  iedS 
noccemty  ol  giving  the  preference  toU 
I  )orset.  I  must  rcipiest  you  will  hear  it  ^ 
selves,  gentlemen,  and  I  believe  each, udK 
you,  will  approve  my  judgment-.* I  pronJI 
pay  to  John  Drv  den,  E.sq.,  or  order,  on  deJ 
the  snrn  ot  live  hundred  fwunds.-Douir’ 
“  I  nm.st  confess,”  continued  Dryden,‘<i_ 
I  am  equally  rhanned  with  the  style  ud;i 

subject;  and  I  flatter  myself,  gentlemeatkl 

>land  in  need  of  no  argument  to  induce m 
j*>in  with  me  in  opinion  against  yowiein 

'I’his  kind  of  w  riting  e.\ceeds  any  other, whea 

ancient  or  modern.  It  is  not  thee8ieDce,a 
the  qiiintes.MMire  of  language,  and  is,  a  ha, 
re.ason  and  argument,  surpassing  every  thy. 
j  I  he  eompany  all  concurred  with  thebui 
learh  person  exjire.^.^ed  a  due  admirationrf 
l.ord.ship’s  penetration,  solid  judgment  g 
"U|MTior  abilities,  with  which,  it  is  profit 
Dryd*-n  wa.*!  more  thoroughly  satisfied tlaae 
,i»f  the  party. 


rits  will  be  called  to  stand  liefore  the  bar  of  an  the  Duke  of  lluckingham  the  Karl  of  Roches 
i.nmacu  ate  Dod-that  soon  onr  eternal  de.sti-  ter.  Lord  Dorset,  and  some  others  of  the  rst 
rues  will  be  hxed-ay  better  thus  to  think  and  di.stinction  and  reputation  for  genius,  the  con- 
feel  than  to  banish  thought  and  feeling,  and  vorsation  turned  upon  literary  siibiects  such  as 

joyon.sand  beau-  the  fineness  of  composition!  the"^  harmony  of 
tiful.  The  place  of  tombs  is  indeed  a  place  of  numbers,  the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  stv'le 

reflection— a  place  to  reconcile  us  to  the  dispen-  &c.  After  some  debate  was  firmllv’ 

Mtions  of  an  all-wise,  an  a  l-rulmg  Providence  hgreed,  that  each  person  present  should  writ! 

of  truth  thar  *""^  in  all  the  force  «on.ething  upon  whatever  subject  chanced  to 

oi  iruin,  mat  strike  the  imagination,  and  place  it  under  a 

<.r,Kr  .IK  /•  candlestick.  Dryden  was  excepted;  but  the 


(i  A  RL  AND  OF  Jl  LLl 

Ifuct  lias  given  a  charming  descriplimrfi 
pre.ient  made  by  a  lover  to  his  inislren-iii 
■which  romance  has  seldom  equalled  for  ilitw 
lantry,  ingenuity,  and  novelty;— it 
,“'rhe  (inrland  of  Julia.”  To  understtill* 

■  nature  of  this  girt,  it  will  be  necessuytofs 
tin*  history  of  the  parties. 

The  tH-autiful  Julia  d’.Argennes  wm  ilh 
flower  of  her  youth  and  fame,  when  GoUp* 
!King  of  Sweden,  was  making  war  in  Gtaff 
I  with  the  most  splendid  success.  Julia 
I  her  warm  admiration  of  this  hero: 

!  port  rail  placed  on  her  toilette,  and  took ip 
sure  in  declaring  that  she  had  noothw 
than  (fustnvns.  The  Due  de  .Montan^* 

•  however,  her  avowed  and  ardent  admW- 
'short  time  after  the  death  of  6ustavui, 
!|ier,  a.s  a  new  year’s  girt,  the  Po€ti<» 

iof  which  the  follow  ing  is  a  descriptK*. 

I  The  most  beautiful  flowers  were 
miniature  by  an  eminent  artist,  on 
!  vellum,  all  of  an  equal 
.flower,  a  sufticient  space  w-as  ®1| 

madrigal  on  the  .urfnffil 

licited  the  wits  of  the  time,  with  mort^ 
he  w  as  well  acquainted,  to  assis  m 
I  .sition  of  these  little  M 

derahic  number  for  the  *‘^^®*P***  u| 
amorous  muse.  Under  every  flo 
madrigal  written  hy  a  f^nmai^ 
hrated  for  beautiful  writing. 

nificently  bound,  and  then 
rich  aSpanish  leather. 
these  several  inscriptions  is  (be 

Modnife  ♦•n  in«  coiileur, 

Frxiirh*!  «rambiti"n.  j*  un 

Maia  >i  aiir  voire  i, 

I.a  pliw  humble  dca  flfurt  •er*  *• 

Modem  my  color,  ‘L^L'IlIrai  l« 

I'leaaed  in  Uie  i  wincwitli*^ 

But,  mid  yoiii  garl md  mlgb*  ^ 

1  The  huiiibleat  flower  would  teei  w 


^nnot  agir'its;  sons, 

from  “MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 


COMPOSED  BY  MISS  ELIZA  FLOWER. 


'  A  little  Gaelic  air,  in  which  she  expressed  her  feeling’s.’ — Legend  of  Montrose, 


Wert  thou,  like  mo,  in  life’s  low  vale.  With  thee  how  blest  that  lot  I’d  share, 


an  D  A  N  T  E. 


■'  f  -f-  ^  \  f 


jj^alc  Could  waft 


n  1 


lows  bear 


! — 
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